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The Authority of the Bible’ 


An Apologetic Appealing to Objective Evidence 
By H. H. Rowley 


ONE OF THE DOMINANT DEMANDS 
of the present age is for the re-establishment of authority in religion, and in 
Protestant circles this leads to the re-examination of the authority of the 
Bible. At the time of the Reformation Protestants based themselves on the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures, and there is a widespread feeling that 
unless they can somehow cling to that they are without a foundation. Yet 
the modern study of the Bible has greatly transformed the appeal to the 
Scriptures. No longer are they thought of as completely inerrant and wholly 
supernatural. Textual criticism has demonstrated that we do not possess the 
ipsissima verba of the original books of the Bible, and that often we cannot 
with confidence restore them. Moreover, historical and literary criticism 
has emphasized the human processes out of which the Bible came, and has 
made it impossible to appeal in quite the old way to proof texts culled indis- 
criminately from its pages. 


Roman Catholic writers feel themselves to be on stronger grounds. A 
recent American Catholic writer has observed: 


The early Protestants acknowledged the inspiration of the Bible, but 
did not properly understand its nature. The Bible was taken to be the sole 
rule of faith, and inspiration and revelation were held to be one and the 
same thing. As the Bible, in their opinion, was dictated by the Holy Spirit, 
its human element became gradually neglected, and finally totally denied. 
. . . At the present day very few Protestant theologians acknowledge the 
true inspiration of the Bible. Those who do not follow the principles of 
rationalism emphasize the divine revelation in the Bible, that is, the divine 
message to man.” . 


Against this the same writer offers what he calls “proof” of the inspiration 
of the Bible. Of these he presents two, the first being based on Scripture 
itself and the second on the tradition of the church.* Neither can be said to 
be a “proof.” He cites, as so many Protestant writers have cited, 2 Timothy 


1. This paper, presented as the third Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture under the auspices of 
Overdale College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England, is published here through the courtesy of 
Arthur L. Brown, warden, and of the governing board of the college. 

2. J. E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies, i, 2nd ed., 1943, pp. 11 f. (Published 
by J. F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 

3. Ibid., pp. 6 ff. Cf. J. E. Steinmueller and K. Sullivan, A Companion to the Old Testament, 
1946, pp. 4 f. 


(3) 
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3: 16—*“All Scripture is given by inspiration”*—and 2 Peter 1: 20 f.—“‘No 
prophecy of Scripture is of private interpretation.” At the most these could 
only be regarded as claims to inspiration, and not proofs of the validity of 
the claim, and it is a mere misuse of language to call them proofs. Similarly, 
when the ‘proof’ from tradition is set out, it turns out to be merely the state- 
ment that throughout her entire history the church has taught the inspiration 
of the Scriptures.” 


It is not seldom said that while the Reformers accepted the final author- 
ity of the Bible, Roman Catholic acknowledged the final authority of the 
church. Yet Catholics have always acknowledged the authority of the Bible, 
and have recognized the Bible to be the final authority for doctrine. Never- 
theless for them the authority of the Bible has always rested on the authority 
of the church,° and the Bible has been allowed to be authoritative for doctrine 
only as it is interpreted by the church.’ But this means that it is the authority 
of the church which is primary and final.’ If the Bible is only to be accepted 


4. R. V. renders “Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable,” and so the Catholic 
commentators C. Spicq (Les Epitres Pastorales, 1947, p. 377) and G. Bardy (La Sainte Bible, ed. 
by L. Pirot and A. Clamer, xii, 1946, p. 244). The latter observes that the verse deals with the 
usefulness of Scripture rather than with its inspiration. Nevertheless, as both observe, the doctrine 
of the inspiration of Scripture was so generally accepted by the Jews as to stand in no need of 
affirmation. 

5. Cf. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies, i, p. 8. 

6. Cf. C. Lattey, Inspiration, 1946, p. 7: “The Church alone, however, can determine, not 
merely what is inspiration in itself, but what is actually inspired.” Cf. ibid., p. 9: “It is only 
through revelation preserved in the traditional teaching of the Church, that we know what is 
inspired”; also id., The Interpretation of Scripture, 1944, p. 6: “Only the infallible Church can tell 
us (1) what books are inspired Scripture, or (2) in what the inspiration of the Scripture precisely 
consists.” Cf., however, L. Pirot (in Initiation Biblique, ed. by A. Robert and A. Tricot, 1939, p. 
19): “Il n’est pas non plus nécessaire, pour qu’un livre soit inspiré, qu’il soit officiellement 
reconnu comme tel. L’inspiration vient de Dieu; la canonicité, c’est-a-dire ]’inscription au catalogue 
des Saintes Ecritures, résulte d’une décision de L’Eglise.” The last sentence would seem to imply 
that a decision of the church was not from God. It is improbable that the author really intended 
this, however. (Both Lattey volumes published by W. Heffer and Son, Ltd., Cambridge, England.) 

7. Cf. T. E. Bird, A Study of the Gospels, 1945, p. 2: “It goes beyond saying that they (i.e. 
the Sacred Scriptures) are to be understood only in the sense in which the Church interprets 
them”; and Steinmueller, op. cit., i, p. 241: “The authentic interpretation is that which is given 
by the infallible authority of the Church.” Steinmueller cites the decree of the Council of Trent: 
“No one . . . shall presume to interpret Sacred Scripture contrary to the sense which Holy 
Mother the Church held and holds, to whom it belongs to judge the true sense and interpretation 
of Holy Scripture.” Cf. too the Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus,” cited ibid., p. 406, where it 
is laid down that men should “understand that God has delivered the Holy Scripture to the Church, 
and that in reading and making use of His Word they must follow the Church as their guide and 
their teacher.” (A Study of the Gospels is published by Burns, Oates, and Washburn, Ltd., London.) 

8. Cf. J. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, E. Tr. by H. Beveridge, i, 1869, pp. 68 f.; 
“A most pernicious error has very generally prevailed—viz. that Scripture is of importance only 
in so far as conceded to it by the suffrage of the Church; as if the eternal and inviolable truth 
of God could depend on the will of men. With great insult to the Holy Spirit, it is asked, Who 
can assure us that the Scriptures proceeded from God; who guarantee that they have come down 
safe and unimpaired to our times; who persuade us that this book is to be received with reverence, 
and that one expunged from the list, did not the Church regulate all these things with certainty? 
On the determination of the Church, therefore, it is said, depend both the reverence which is 
due to Scripture and the books which are to be admitted into the canon. Thus profane men, 
seeking, under the pretext of the Church, to introduce unbridled tyranny, care not in what 
absurdities they entangle themselves and others, provided they extort from the simple this one 
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on the authority of the church and interpreted by the church, then its au- 
thority is secondary, and is dogmatically grounded.’ Views which profess 
to offer “proof” do not need to fall back on such authority for their defence, 
for proof is submitted to the reason. It is my hope to offer evidence which 
is valid at the bar of reason. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say before I proceed further, that I do 
not propose to fall into the error of supposing that man is only reason. He is 
guided by instinct and emotion as well as by reason, and many of the beliefs 
by which he lives are by no means wholly based on reason. Yet within its 
own sphere reason is supreme, and where there is an appeal to reason, the 
judgement of reason must be free and final. To say, “I accept the tradition 
of the church and ask for no proof of its teachings” is open to all who 
eschew the use of reason in this sphere, and who are willing to hand their 
souls into the care of others; but to offer to reason a “proof” which turns 
out to be but the bludgeon of authority is contempt of court. There is almost 
certainly a non-rational (by which I do not mean irrational) factor in any 
man’s belief in the authority of the Bible, but if it is wholly non-rational it 
cannot approve itself to reason. What is first of all in question here is 
whether a belief in the authority of the Bible can approve itself to reason, 
when reason is free and unfettered. 


INSPIRATION AND REVELATION 


We must first distinguish more clearly some of the terms that have 
been confused, according to the Romanist writer I have already quoted, and 
that have been implicitly confused in what has been already said. The 
authority of the Bible is no more to be equated with its inspiration than 
inspiration is to be equated with revelation. Yet all are related to one an- 
other, since all go back to God. No one supposes that the Bible has an 
authority of its own independent of God, but only that in so far as it has 
authority it is because it is the Word of God.” Its authority rests therefore 
on its inspiration. If its writers derived their word wholly from themselves, 
while God was at most an interested spectator, it is idle to talk of inspiration 


acknowledgment—viz. that there is nothing which the Church cannot do.” That this is not quite 
fair to the Catholic position is clear, even if not surprising in the age when it was written. For 
no Catholic claims that it is as a collection of men that the church speaks with authority, but as 
the mouthpiece of the Spirit of God. No human interpretation, whether of church or individual 
can claim authority, save in so far as it is the expression of the Spirit of God. Where I would 
agree with Calvin is in resisting the claim that the voice of the church is invariably the voice 
of God. With equal emphasis I would observe that no individual interpreter can be any more 
supposed to offer a guaranteed interpretation, to which any authority attaches in virtue of its 
being given by him. 

9. Cf. Steinmueller and Sullivan, op. cit., p. 4: “It is a dogma of the Church that the 
Scriptures are inspired.” (Published by J. F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 

10. Cf. H. Cunliffe-Jones, The Authority of the Biblical Revelation, 1945, p. 18: “The Bible 
itself is not the primary authority. It is authoritative because of that to which it witnesses, not 
by the mere fact of being itself. . . . The Bible derives its authority from the Gospel.” (Published 
by Pilgrim Press, Boston.) 
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or of the Word of God; but if God was active in their activity, and speaking 
to men through their word, it mediates the Word of God. It has then an 
authority derived not from its authors or its interpreters, and certainly not 
from the church—since it belonged to it before there was a church, and even 
before it belonged to the canon of Scripture’’—but from God. As to revela- 
tion, it is hard to see how anyone could confuse it with inspiration, as our 
Catholic writer alleges that Protestants have confused it. For revelation is 
God’s unfolding of his own nature and will, and it has many channels outside 
the Bible. The media of divine revelation are numerous and varied—Nature, 
history, experience, personality, and combinations of these—and in so far 
as we find a revelation of him in the pages of the Bible it is because through 
the inspired personality of the writers he delivered his Word to men. Yet 
surely all Protestants would say that the supreme revelation of God was in 
the person of Christ, and while the story of that revelation is given in the 
Bible, the revelation itself lay outside the Bible, and to confuse God’s 
revelation of himself in Christ with his inspiration of the writers of the 
gospels is out of the question. Revelation is therefore much wider than 
inspiration. Nevertheless, in so far as the Bible is concerned, its inspiration 
is to be recognized only in so far as it embodies the revelation of God’s 
character and will, and its authority rests on its divine origin, as evidenced 
by its inspiration. While, therefore, revelation, inspiration, and authority 
are distinguishable from one another, we can only discuss the authority 
of the Bible in relation to these other questions. 


THE DELUSION OF SUBJECTIVISM 


The problem is not seldom avoided by the simple assertion that the 
Bible is its own authority."* Men to-day can hear the living accents of God’s 
voice speaking in it. While this is true, it is far from sufficient as an answer 
to ur problem. For it is only its own authority to those who recognize that 
authority. There are many who do not hear the accents of God’s voice speak- 
ing in it, and while we may say that he speaks to those who have ears to 
hear, and those who do not hear fail to do so because they are deaf, they may 
retort that there is such a thing as hallucination in the world of the spirit 
as well as in the physical world. Unless we can find some objective tests, 
we cannot pretend to establish the authority of the Bible. 

The delusion of a mere subjectivism is sometimes covered by the ap- 
peal to the inner witness of the Spirit of God within a man. Millar Burrows 
says: “What is ultimately authoritative for us is that which commands the 


11. Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, Record and Revelation, 1938, p. 306: “The authority of the 
Old Testament Canon has rested from the very beginning on value-judgements made by the 
Synagogue and accepted by the Church. No Tridentine decree can eliminate that historic fact 
and its theological significance.” (Published by Oxford University Press, New York.) 

12. Cf. Luther: “Scripture is its own light” (cited with approval by E. E. Flack in H. C. 
Alleman and E. E. Flack, Old Testament Commentary, 1948, p. 9). 
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assent of our own best judgment, accepted as the witness of the Spirit within 
us. The only ultimate basis of assurance is the witness of the Spirit with the 
believer’s own spirit.”** That this is unsatisfying seems to me self-evident. 
For it puts the final authority for every man within himself, and gives equal 
validity to the varying judgements of men. Either God did inspire the 
authors of the Bible or he did not. That is something quite independent of 
my belief or of my neighbor’s about it. If I believe he did and my neighbor 
does not, we cannot both be right, and if there is no external test that we can 
apply we are left to the stalemate of subjectivism. The question whether 
the authority of God is behind the Bible is quite independent of my recogni- 
tion of that authority. It is perfectly true that belief cannot be compelled. 
It is also true that just as belief may sometimes be the result of an easy 
credulity, so may unbelief sometimes be the result of stubbornness of will. 
There is not seldom an interplay between will and belief that calls for 
examination. Loyalty cannot be compelled; yet lack of loyalty may be a 
revolt against authority and duty. And if belief cannot be compelled, un- 
belief may equally be a revolt against the authority of truth. 


On the other hand belief may not always be right. To quote Millar 
Burrows again, and this time with approval :“* 


To follow blindly every strong impulse or inhibition on the assump- 
tion that it is the voice of God is decidedly dangerous, of course. That is 
the way fanatics and bigots are made. The danger in movements that em- 
phasize direct divine guidance is that people of sensitive conscience may 
be led into unwise acts by the assumption that any suggestion that seems 
hard and unpleasant must come from above. 


Yet Burrows rightly says that there are times when we may act on “an inner 
conviction so intuitive and unreasoned . . . and yet so compelling that we 
can only regard it as a witness of God’s Spirit in our hearts.”** Manifestly, 
therefore, we need some way of testing our beliefs and intuitions, to know 
when we ought to follow them and when we ought not. 


That there is a real witness of the Spirit in our spirit, and that there is 
an authority of the Spirit within, I firmly agree,” just as I also firmly agree 
that there is an authority of the church. But the authority of the Bible cannot 
be equated with either of these, and calls for quite separate examinations. 


13. From An Outline of Biblical Theology, by Millar Burrows, p. 50. Copyright, 1946, by 
W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press. Used by permission. Cf. Calvin, op. cit., i, p. 72: 
“Scripture . . . designs not to submit to proofs and arguments, but owes the full conviction with 
which we ought to receive it to the testimony of the Spirit.” 

14. Op. cit., p. 42. 


15. Ibid. 
16. Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, Record and Revelation, p. 306: “As the unwritten word of 


the prophet became revelation only when it found intelligent and obedient response from his 
hearers, so the objective fact of the Old Testament as literary record still awaits the response 
of the reader through what theology has called the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum.” 
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Gop ABOVE THE MeEpDIA OF REVELATION 


The false objectivism of bibliolatry has happily been destroyed by 
modern critical study. Moreover, it stands condemned within the pages 
of the Bible itself. Jeremiah in his greatest word—which I see no reason to 
deny to him*’—looked forward to the day when God’s law should be in- 
scribed on the living tables of men’s hearts, and not on tables of stone.** 
And if tables of stone could not satisfy, no more can the pages of a book. 
On the other hand, I have said that a mere subjectivism is inadequate. Nor 
did Jeremiah contemplate a mere subjectivism. What he thought of was 
the law of God inscribed on men’s hearts, so that a man in living out the 
law of his own heart would be living out the law of God. He did not suppose 
that in his day that law was inscribed on all hearts so that men had only to 
look within for final guidance. Nor is that law yet inscribed on all hearts. 
It is not therefore enough to point men within for the final authority. That 
final authority is not in a Book; it is not in our hearts; it is not in the church. 
It is in God, and in God alone. That God’s Spirit may be in our hearts or his 
law written on them may be readily allowed, and in so far as we are then 
guided by that Spirit or obey that law we submit to his authority. But in both 
cases there should be tests which we can apply. Nor can we rest content 
with the appeal to the church as the custodian of tradition as the simple test 
to which all else is to be subordinated. 


Here, indeed, we have some guidance within the Bible itself. In Israel 
there were the priests, who were the guardians and the interpreters of tradi- 
tion, and the prophets, who were the vehicle of the divine Spirit. There was 
also the written word of the Old Testament. Yet how often we find in the 
Old Testament warnings against both priests and prophets, and even against 
reliance upon the written word to which men appealed. There were false 
prophets as well as genuine prophets, and no easy tests could distinguish 
the ones from the others. There were priests who were unworthy of their 
calling, who stand under the sharpest condemnation again and again. And 
Jeremiah could say that the written word to which men appealed was in- 
scribed by the false pen of the scribes.” None of the media of revelation 
is infallible, and hence the authority of the media is never absolute. 

Does not this bring us back once more to the subjective test? Are we 
not bound to oscillate between the subjective and the objective, finding no 
abiding satisfaction in either? Or at most, finding each his own satisfaction 

17. Many scholars attribute this passage to another author, but no compelling reasons are 
advanced, and the thought fits well into the general thought of Jeremiah. Cf. A. S. Peake, 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, (Century Bible), ii, 1912, pp. 68-70, 101-103. Peake’s own judgement 
is an “unshaken conviction that though in its present form we may owe it to Baruch, the prophecy 
itself comes from Jeremiah and from no other, and is the worthy crown of his teaching” (p. 70). 
(Published by Oxford University Press, New York.) 


18. Jer. 31: 31 ff. 
19. Jer. 8: 8. 
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in his own judgment, and so reaching a fundamentally subjective authority 
in the end? I do not think so. I think there must be a combination of sub- 
jective and objective factors in any solution that is finally satisfying. There 
must be objective and rational factors which can commend themselves at the 
bar of reason in all rational men; but there must also be other factors which 
are subjective. 


This is not confined to the question we are discussing, however. The 
man who makes great scientific discoveries is not the man who works with 
pure reason and logical argument alone. He is the man with trained powers 
of observation, who uses those powers. Often he follows some intuition, 
and then tests his intuition against all the battery of reason and experiment 
before he commits himself to it. If he declares his belief in some scientific 
hypothesis, and I in my ignorance declare my unbelief, no one blandly 
observes that it is true for him but not for me. Instead they laugh at my folly 
for expressing a judgment on what I am not trained to judge. Where it is a 
question of recognizing the voice of God, sensitiveness of spirit takes the 
place of the scientist’s trained observation to operate alongside the exercise 
of reason. This is not merely a matter of intelligence or of sincerity. The 
false prophets were not all insincere, any more than I might be in my rejec- 
tion of a scientific hypothesis. They were false in so far as they were in- 
sensitive to the Spirit of God. The true prophets were men who knew con- 
secration of spirit and trembling awe in the presence of God; and it is men 
who know a like spirit who are sensitive to the voice of God, whether it 
reaches them through the Bible or through the commerce with God in the 
intangible realm of the spirit. Nevertheless that sensitiveness of spirit needs 
to be reinforced by reason before it can demonstrate the authority of the 
Bible, just as the scientist needs the intellectual grasp of scientific principles 
as well as trained observation and intuition before he can convince others 
of the soundness of his hypothesis. 


LEVELS OF INSPIRATION 


Let it be recognized at once that it is impossible to demonstrate the 
inspiration and authority of every verse of the Bible. The Roman Catholic 
author whom I cited earlier protested against the ignoring of the human 
element in the composition of the Bible by the early Protestants, and once 
we recognize a human element we recognize a fallible element. There is no 
evidence that inspiration worked through the complete suspension of human 
personality. The mark of the spokesman or author is on every passage he 
has given us. The prophets had each his own style, and their interests and 
outlook are impressed upon their work. If they were inspired, God was 
using their personality to express his message, and while it is a divine 
message it is colored by their personality and thought. Moreover, not all 
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were equally en rapport with the Spirit of God, and hence there are varieties 
of level in the revelation that came through them. Every workman is limited 
by the material in which he works, and there are things which cannot be 
done with some materials that could be done with others. A carpenter cannot 
get the same results with any piece of wood that lies to his hand, and depends 
for his achievements not only on his own skill but on the hardness and the 
grain of the material he uses. Even God himself is limited by the spiritual 
maturity and sensitiveness of those he uses, and that was why the Incarnation 
was necessary for the supreme revelation. It is not to be surprised at, there- 
fore, that there are different levels of grandeur and loftiness within the 
Bible, and few would put Esther or Ecclesiastes on the same level as Isaiah 
53 or Romans 8. Moreover, the books of the Bible were not consciously 
written by their authors to take their place in a canon of Scripture. The 
books were collected, and into that collection human processes went. The 
seal of canonicity was the end of a long process, and when it was given men 
did not cast around to see what were the most suitable books they could find 
for the purpose. They but confirmed a selection which had been made 
gradually, and in some of its stages perhaps unconsciously, over a long 
period. Hence the general recognition of the Bible as inspired and authorita- 
tive does not mean the claim that these books and only these books were 
inspired and authoritative, or that every passage in every book was equally 
the vehicle of God’s Word. It is well known that Luther had no high opinion 
of the Epistle of James, and it is probable that if he had been on the 
selection committee for the definition of a canon he would have put up a 
fight against it.*” On the other hand, there are not a few to-day who hold that 
some parts of the Apocrypha are as worthy of inclusion in the canon as some 
parts of the Old Testament, and for the Roman Church these rank as 
deuterocanonical. 


This is not to say that some parts of the Bible are inspired and the rest 
are not. What I have said is that because inspiration works through fallible 
men, there are different levels of inspiration even where all are inspired. 
I have more than once used the illustration of glass of various colours 
and opaqueness through which light passes. None of the light derives from 
the glass, but all is modified by the glass through which it passes, and even 
though the light comes from a common source it will emerge very differently 
from the various pieces of glass. In the same way divine revelation given 
through the inspiration of men of varied quality of personality will be given 
with varied richness, and if authority is in the measure of the divine quality 
of the word it will not be equal in all its parts, even though a measure of 
authority may be found in all. Yet having said this I must add that viewing 


20. Cf. H. Bornkamm, Luther und des Alte Testament, 1948, pp. 158 ff., particularly for 
Luther’s declaration against the book of Esther. 
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the Bible as a whole I find a surprising measure of inspiration and there- 
fore of authority marking it, and there is no other religious book in the 
world which can compare with it, as I hope to establish. 


Two things are now required of him who would maintain the authority 
of the Bible. He must first establish some test whereby these levels may be 
judged; and he must produce evidence that can approve itself to reason that 
the Bible is the Word of God, even if not all in the same degree. He must 
point to some evidence of the hand of God in the Bible that can be objectively 
tested by reason. If he can produce such evidence he may hope that men 
who accept the arbitrament of reason will recognize the hand of God and 
will therefore approach the Bible with humility and reverence to receive 
the Word of God. Their spirit will be susceptible to the influence of the 
divine Spirit. For I have already agreed that the Word of God can only be 
heard by those who have ears to hear, and the function of reason is not to 
mediate the Word of God but to open the ear to hear his Word. If objective 
evidence that can stand at the bar of reason can be produced, then it may 
be known whether it is idle delusion which leads some to hear the voice of 
God in the Bible, or deafness which leads others to protest that they do not 
hear that voice. 


CHRIST THE TEST OF REVELATION 


For the Christian the test whereby the level of inspiration and authority 
is to be judged is Christ, who is the supreme medium of divine revelation 
and by whom all other revelation is to be tested. The Old Testament covers 
the story of a long period, and we can trace development within its pages. 
Within its variety there is a dynamic unity,” and it constantly points to 
something beyond itself. To the Christian Christ is the answer to this 
expectation, and in him revelation through personality rises to its climax. 
The New Testament is the record of the revelation in Christ, first as seen 
by those who companied with him in the flesh, and then by those who, like 
ourselves, can know him only in the spirit. Ry the touchstone of Christ must 
the Old Testament revelation be tested, therefore, and in so far as it accords 
with the revelation in Christ is it enduringly valid, while in so far as it falls 
short of that revelation it shows the mark of the imperfections and fallibility 
of the persons through whom it was given and is superseded. 


The Old Testament is not itself superseded, however, as many suppose. 
The two Testaments belong to one another and neither is complete without 
the other. For if the Old Testament looks forward to something beyond 
itself, the New looks back to the Old, without which much of it would be 
unintelligible. If Christ, who is set before us in the New Testament, is the 


21. Cf. my paper on “The Unity of the Old Testament,” in Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, xxix, 1945-46, pp. 326-358; and my Relevance of the Bible, 1942, pp. 77-95. 
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test of the Old Testament revelation, it is not less true that the New Testa- 
ment is the guarantee of the inspiration and authority of the Old. 


Here we are passing beyond the substance of the Christian faith to its 
rational justification. The acceptance of Christ as the standard whereby 
all is to be tested is precisely what requires some objective justification. 
And I do not think it is lacking. But just as Christ himself stands outside 
the Bible, though our knowledge of him is mediated through the Bible, so 
the hand of God is to be found not merely in the written record of the Bible, 
but in the persons and events of which we have knowledge through the Bible, 
and the whole complex of person, event and record must be considered 
together to be fully comprehended. The hand of God is to be found not so 
much in the Bible as in the revelation of which the Bible contains the record. 


Tue HAnp or Gop IN THE Exopus 


It was the faith of Israel that God had chosen and saved her in the time 
of Moses, through whom he spoke to her. How far can that faith be demon- 
strated to have a basis of fact? There can be no reason whatever to doubt 
that the Israelites were once in Egypt under taskwork, and that Moses came 
to them from the wilderness in the name of Yahweh promising them de- 
liverance—a deliverance to which they were required to contribute nothing 
save faith in his word and obedience to his call. There can be no reason 
to doubt that he led them out and that they experienced a deliverance of 
which they were merely spectators. The memory of that deliverance was 
deeply stamped on the nation for all time. No people would invent the story 
that they had been slaves if they had not; no people would invent the story 
that they had been spectators of their deliverance if they had not; no people 
would invent the story that a God whom they had not hitherto worshipped 
had delivered them, unless they had strong reason. But if all this is true, 
much more follows from it. If Moses believed that he was sent by Yahweh, 
might he not have been deluded? Here we have to face the fact that his 
delusion could not have effected the deliverance; yet the deliverance was 
effected. It was effected not by his action, or by the action of the people, 
but by wind and tide over which he could exercise no control. Could not this 
have been fortuitous? If it were that would not account for his prior con- 
fidence and summons to the people to follow him in faith—a summons 
which was made not in his own name but in that of the God in whom his 
confidence rested. Here we have a complex of human and non-human 
factors, and neither could determine the other, and the only possible common 
source of both was God.” Deliverance was achieved by the timely act of 


22. Such a case as that of the confidence of Abu Bakr that God was on his side and the 
vindication of his confidence in the victory he achieved has been brought against me as a parallel 
here. In truth it is in no sense parallel. Men have commonly believed that their gods would help 
them in battle, and whichever side has been victorious has claimed the vindication of its confidence. 
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Nature. But that timely act fulfilled the prior promise of Moses, who had 
no means of knowing how deliverance would be effected. When he went 
single-handed from the desert in the name of Yahweh he did a surprising 
thing. If the enterprise had no deeper source than his own heart, he might 
have been expected to use the divine name that was familiar to the Israelites. 
What he actually did was something unique in the history of religion, and 
he must have been profoundly convinced that Yahweh really commissioned 
him to it. His conviction was justified and his faith vindicated, and the 
confidence that God would not let him down led to the experience that Nature 
came to his aid. Nature could not have given him his commission; his 
confidence in God could not of itself have stirred the forces of Nature. He 
therefore found the hand of God in the whole complex, and there is no other 
hypothesis which is both scientific and adequate. 


MEssIANIC PROPHECY 


I have already observed that the Old Testament looks beyond itself 
into the future. Throughout its course ideas and principles which were 
incipient in the work of Moses were taken up and developed—and developed 
by men who were as conscious as he that they acted under divine constraint. 
Many of them were prophets, who primarily predicted the future as it should 
arise out of the present, the inevitable issue of the events and policies of 
their day. But they also looked into the more distant future and spoke of 
things unconnected by direct causal process with their own day. They spoke 
of the things that should happen on the horizons of time, and gave utter- 
ance to what we call “messianic” prophecy. There is great variety of concep- 
tion as to the details of the prophecies, and it would be quite impossible 
to imagine any fulfillment which would at the same time fulfil every detail 
of them all. There is the thought of universal peace and righteousness, 
resting on a universal obedience to the law of Israel’s God and universal 
worship of him; there is the thought of a Davidic king who should exercise 
rule in that kingdom; there is the thought of a Suffering Servant through 
the organ of whose suffering the nations should be converted and saved; 
there is the thought of the kingship of the saints, personified in the figure 
of the Son of Man, whose rule would be the perfect expression of the will of 
God. 

The church claimed that all this was gathered up in Christ, and that 
while not every detail was fulfilled in him, or will be, he inaugurated the 
But Abu Bakr did not stand still and see the salvation of God, but believed that the power of 
God was exercised through him and his followers. It was otherwise in the case of the Exodus, 
where the deliverence came through nonhuman powers which could not be controlled by man. 
It is the interplay between human and non-human factors which gives its unique quality to the 
experience of the Exodus. In the case of the deliverence at Taanach in the time of Deborah and 
Barak, the Israelites did play a part in the victory; yet they themselves recognized that it was 


insignificant compared with that played by the storm, which immobilized the Canaanite chariots 
and turned them into a liability. 
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realization of its hopes. There is no claim that without the New Testament 
one could deduce it from the Old, or that a process of natural evolution 
would carry us from the Old to the New. There is the claim that God was 
speaking through the Israelite voices that announced these hopes and that 
he was active in the fulfilment, which gave a fullness to the meaning of the 
Old that it could not otherwise have had, and provided firm ground for 
the belief that the Old Testament not alone did lead to Christ in fact, but 
was intended by the God whose partial revelation it contained to lead to 
Christ.** That is a claim which can be objectively tested, and again it will be 
found that we have something of the same pattern as we have found in the 
case of what I may call the “Exodus complex”—by which I mean the his- 
torical and spiritual experiences associated with the Exodus, both those out 
of which it arose and those to which it led. The hopes of the Old Testament 
could not of themselves effect their fulfilment in the New; on the other hand 
it is certain that the fulfillment in the New did not create the hopes which 
antedated it. 

It can scarcely be gainsaid that either these hopes were fulfilled in 
Christ or they have not been fulfilled at all and are not now likely to be. 
There have been false Messiahs, but the event has proved their claim to be 
ludicrous. The claim that Christ fulfilled these hopes is certainly not 
ludicrous. No precise and literal fulfilment can now be expected, since it 
is unlikely that any living Jew could produce convincing evidence of Davidic 
descent. And if an imprecise fulfilment were to happen—as the fulfilment 
in Christ was admittedly imprecise in some particulars—it is very im- 
probable that it would show as remarkable an area of correspondence as 
that in him. 

The fulfilment in Christ was not literal, but it was indeed substantial. 
The variety of figure under which the hopes were expressed in the Old 
Testament was taken up into Christ, and the fulfilment in him was rather 
of an amalgam of those hopes. His Messiahship was modified by his 
fulfilment of the role of Suffering Servant, and hence he founded no 
kingdom by conquest but by suffering. It was therefore a spiritual kingdom. 
Yet this was in perfect accord with hopes found outside the Servant Songs 

23. M. Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology, p. 18, says: “The argument from prophecy 
will not convince any intelligent and informed person who does not already believe the Bible is 
inspired.” This is surely going too far. It may be agreed that many unjustified arguments from 
prophecy have been employed, but this does not mean that every appeal to prophecy is lacking 
in validity. A. G. Hebert (The Authority of the Old Testament, 1947, p. 69) is more balanced 
here when he says: “In the predictions of the Messiah, as in the narratives of the Exodus, there is 
no such thing as ‘inerrancy’; but there is a core of truth lying behind both, to which the writers 
in either case bear witness with a knowledge and an insight which are real but limited.” After 
my lecture was completed I received from Professor J. Coppens, of Louvain, a copy of his book 
Les Harmonies des deux Testaments, 1949, in which the argument from prophecy is soberly 
presented in a form which has not a little in common with my own, though worked out more 


fully than I had time for, and furnished with abundant references to contemporary literature. 
(The Authority of the Old Testament is published by Faber and Faber, Ltd., London.) 
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of Deutero-Isaiah. The well-known passage which stands in Isaiah and in 
Micah puts the Golden Age of peace and happiness in the days when all 
men should go up to the house of the Lord.** It would therefore have a 
spiritual foundation and would await the completion of the spiritual change 
in men. That is why the church did not claim that Christ did more than 
inaugurate the kingdom. It still put the consummation in the future, since 
a spiritual change in individual men throughout the world cannot be effected 
in a moment. 


CHRIST AS SUFFERING SERVANT 


It is not idle to see in Christ the fulfilment of the hope of the Suffering 
Servant. In the fourth Servant Song the Servant is represented as suffering 
death for no evil that he had done, and by his death, which is described as 
a sin-offering for others, saving and winning others.” That Jesus suffered 
death for no evil that he had done is beyond dispute; that his death has been 
the organ of redemption to men of all nations is equally beyond dispute. 
That is an objective fact, and not a matter of belief. I am not concerned 
with any theory of the cross, or with any theological or psychological 
explanation of the fact. I am only concerned with the severely objective 
fact that many lives have been so completely changed that anybody, friend 
or foe, Christian or non-Christian, could be aware of the change, and that 
the change was somehow to be connected with the cross of Christ. I am not 
thinking of it from the point of view of the convert, but from the point of 
view of others, to whom the change has been visible and objective. To use 
the words of Isaiah 53: 5 in relation to any other is out of the question; to 
use them in relation to Christ, and to find their expectation realized in him, 
is to use them in a demonstrably relevant way. “He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” Whatever explana- 
tion of the fact be offered, fact it is that the effect of his cross on men has 
corresponded precisely with the anticipated effect of the sufferings of the 
Servant. 


In two respects I find a singular repetition of the pattern we have 
found in the Exodus complex. In the first place faith is the condition of 
deliverance but not its organ, and man’s pledge of loyalty is his response 
to the achieved deliverance and therefore in no sense conditional. Israel 
was required to follow Moses in faith before her deliverance could be 
effected, yet the power by which she was delivered lay outside herself. So 
a man must be prepared to die unto Christ ere he can live in him; yet the 
organ of his redemption is not his faith but the cross of Christ. Israel’s 


24. Isaiah 2: 2-4; Micah 4: 1-4. 
25. Isaiah 53: 7-12. 
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covenant with God was her pledge of undeviating loyalty to the God who had 
already delivered her; and the redeeming death of Christ is something that 
is achieved and does not need to be repeated. Its power becomes effective 
in the moment of a man’s surrender of himself in faith and consideration. 
Here again I would emphasise that I am not really concerned with theology, 
though I am using theological terms. For my present purpose I do not mind 
whether a theological interpretation is given to the terms or whether they are 
interpreted psychologically. I am only concerned with the order and relation 
of the experiences, and it bears striking marks of similarity to that of the 
Exodus complex. 


Here perhaps I should explain that I am not thinking in terms of 
allegory or typology. I am not pretending that the purpose of the Exodus 
was to prefigure the redemption in Christ. I have something quite other in 
mind. If both were acts of revelation of the same God it would be expected 
that the unity of his character would give unity even to the diverse acts of 
revelation. And the unity of pattern which I have noted is but one objective 
pointer to the hand of the same God in them. 


The other respect is even more significant. Jesus believed that his 
death would have unique power; in indisputable fact it has had unique 
power. Neither of these facts can be explained by the other. Jesus believed 
this his death would achieve that which the death of the Servant was repre- 
sented as certain to achieve. Either his belief was justified or it was not. 
If it was justified, then he is the fulfilment of the hope of that Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, and we have an objective fact whose significance cannot be 
evaded. If it was not justified, then how comes it that his death did in 
practice achieve what the Servant’s death was expected to achieve, and 
correspond so precisely to the Old Testament hope and to his own confident 
expectation? If it was a mere hallucination on his part to suppose he was 
the Servant, his hallucination could not give this mysterious power to his 
death. On the other hand no power which his death proved in experience 
to have—by whatever theory that power is interpreted—could account for 
his prior expectation. And still less could it account for the Old Testament 
expectation. Even if it be supposed that his expectation was inserted in the 
Gospels in the apostolic age, we are in no better case. In the first place we 
are not entitled to dismiss the evidence because it is inconvenient; and in 
the second place, if it is supposed that already in the apostolic age it was 
the matter of observed experience that the death of Christ had the power 
which the death of the Servant had been expected to have, the response to 
the hope of the Old Testament is no less striking. Nothing is therefore to 
be gained by doctoring the evidence, and there is no real reason to deny 
that Jesus believed that his death would be unique in its effect, with a 
uniqueness which could only be expressed in terms of the Suffering Servant, 
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and that in objective, historical fact his belief has been justified. This once 
more bears a striking resemblance to the pattern of the Exodus complex. 
There the prior confidence of Moses could not effect the deliverance; nor 
could the deliverance account for the prior confidence. In both cases the 
source of the confidence was declared to be God, and here we have the 
added factor of the expressed hope of the Old Testament as well as the 
confidence of our Lord to take into account with the fulfilment of the hope. 
If God was active in all, then all would be explained. But there is no other 
explanation which is both scientific and adequate. 


Again, the Old Testament declared that Israel was called to be the 
light of the nations and that her law was destined for all men and her God 
was to be worshiped of all. It also recognised that not all who were of the 
nation Israel were worthy of their election, but declared that a remnant 
would inherit the privilege and the task that were hers, to be joined by 
proselytes from the Gentiles who would then share her election and her 
mission. Those remarkable prophecies have been fulfilled in the Christian 
church to a degree that is surely impressive.” The church was founded 
by a company of Jews, a remnant of Israel, who accepted the mission of 
Israel to the world seriously. Never had Israel sought proselytes as this 
remnant did, and never were Israelite attempts to proselytize carried out 
under such discouragement of persecution as their efforts were during the 
early centuries. To-day the Hebrew Scriptures are translated into countless 
tongues and cherished by millions of people who would never have heard of 
them through the Jews alone, and Israel’s God is worshipped in almost 
every land under heaven. If the men who uttered the hopes were moved 
by the Spirit of God and those who were instrumental in the surprising 
measure of their fulfilment were moved by the same Spirit, we should have 
a sufficient and relevant explanation. But every additional objective fact, 
such as those which I have mentioned, makes the difficulty of explaining 
away greater. Where we have a whole range of facts which can be explained 
by a single hypothesis, it is more scientific to, adopt that hypothesis than to 
seek to explain away the facts by numerous unrelated hypotheses. I am 
aware that I have not exhausted all the examples that could be gathered 
from the Bible, but these will suffice. The confidence of Moses that he 
was divinely moved to promise deliverance and the matter of his justifi- 
cation; the immense fruitfulness of his work in the religious development 
that emerged from it; the wide variety of hopes expressed by Old Testa- 
ment prophets that converged to find their fulfilment in Christ and his 
church; the confidence of Christ and the early church that in them their 
fulfilment was to be found, in days when the world thought that confidence 


26. For a fuller study of the questions raised here cf. my book, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Election. 
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ludicrous, and the vindication of that confidence in objective fact—all this 
provides solid evidence that can deliver the Christian from any sense of 
intellectual shame in finding the hand of God in the Bible and in the 
history it records and in the persons concerned in it all. And if the hand of 
God is in it, its authority is not the authority of the church, but the authority 
of God. 


In a small company to whom I spoke along the lines of this paper, 
I was accused of arguing in a circle since I made the authority of the Old 
Testament depend upon the New, and that of the New dependent upon the 
Old. I hope it is clear that I am doing nothing of the sort. What I am saying 
is that in the Old Testament there is evidence of the hand of God in the 
events it records and in the persons who figure in its story, and especially in 
the combination of event and person in a single complex. Similarly there is 
evidence that the hand of God was in Christ and in all the fulfilment of his 
promise in subsequent history. Each Testament when viewed alone can 
satisfy objective tests. Beyond that there is the response of the New Testa- 
ment to the hopes of the Old, and the common pattern in the crucial com- 
plexes of the two Testaments, to bind them together in a profound unity. 
If you proceed along a line from either end you will reach the other, with- 
out turning the line into a circle. But the evidence for the hand of God is 
not to be found simply in the fact that the one Testament points forward to 
the other, and the other points backward to the first. It is to be found 
independently in many moments of the process, though they cannot be fully 
understood unless they are seen to be moments of a process and viewed in 
the light of the whole. Moreover, the cumulative weight of the evidence is 
of importance. Not once nor twice but repeatedly in the complex of person 
and event, of promise and fulfilment, there is evidence of the activity of 
God and the significance of the evidence is vastly increased. 


UNIQUENESS OF BrBLICcAL REVELATION 


To pass beyond the Bible to other religions lies beyond our present 
theme. Lest I be thought to burke issues which are inevitably raised, how- 
ever, something must be said. It may be asked whether Gautama’s belief 
in the significance of his work and the subsequent vindication of that belief 
in the wide influence he has exerted is not parallel to our Lord’s confidence 
and its vindication, and as much an evidence of divine authority for 
Buddhism as anything I have claimed for the Bible. Of the greatness of 
Gautama I am fully persuaded. That God did not leave himself without wit- 
ness amongst heathen peoples Paul could acknowledge,” and we may rightly 
find in Gautama his witness. And in so far as God was behind the witness 
of Gautama it had authority. Yet this does not mean that Gautama must be 
acknowledged to be on a level with Christ, or even with the Cld Testament 
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prophets. For here too God was limited by his instrument. Still less does it 
mean that there is any real parallel between the vindication of Gautama in 
the spread of his influence and the vindication of our Lord, to which I have 
drawn attention. In the case of Gautama there is no parallel to the complex 
of event and personality to which I have drawn attention. Gautama exercised 
the influence of a teacher, and his teaching has been perpetuated and his 
influence extended. In the case of our Lord we have something quite 
different. It was something done to him by his enemies, an act which was 
not his act, which was more significant than his teaching, and which has been 
central in the spread of his influence. Similarly in the case of Moses. It 
was not merely the influence of his teaching that was important. It was 
the deliverance which was achieved not by his act which was central. The 
spread of an influence may be a purely natural process, and the range of the 
influence is no guarantee in itself of its divine origin. What I have called 
attention to here is something which was not a natural process, and some- 
thing which could neither be foreseen by human insight nor controlled by 
human power. Moreover, the life and work of Gautama did not respond 
to hopes and promises which long antedated his time in a way comparable 
with that which we have seen in the case of our Lord. It is here that the 
uniqueness of the biblical revelation is to be found, and it is without parallel 
in any other religion. 


Let it not be supposed that I am insensitive to the sublimity of the 
teaching of the Bible because I do not seek to establish its authority on that. 
That is insufficient because another may deny that sublimity, or claim a 
like sublimity for the teaching of some other teacher, and objective tests 
of sublimity are more debatable. What I am concerned to argue is that there 
is demonstrable ground to believe that behind the Bible and its record is 
God, and that therefore its sublimity is not of merely human origin, but 
charged with a higher authority. 


Once more, however, I must guard myself against being misunderstood. 
I am not attempting to replace faith by a logical demonstration that will 
make it superfluous. I have already said that man is more than mind, and 
I do not forget that religion touches every side of his being. I am only 
seeking to show that though man is more than mind he is also mind, and that 
he need not suspend that side of his being when he speaks of the authority of 
the Bible. When it is said, as it is often said, that the authority of the 
Bible rests on faith, it is implied that it is subjectively based. Similarly 
when it is said that it rests on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, it is 
implied that it is subjectively based. What I am concerned to say is that the 
authority of the Bible rests on objective evidence that God was active in 
event and personality, and that both belonged together, and that the whole 


27. Acts 14: 17. 
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process culminated in the death and resurrection of Christ, which were 
charged with demonstrably unique power. Faith is not rendered super- 
fluous. But faith is the subjective response to the authority of the Bible 
and of the God who is recognized to speak through it, just as loyalty is the 
response of the good citizen to the authority of the state. And faith opens 
the heart to the entrance of the Spirit, by whose operation the riches of the 
Word of God are increasingly seen and appropriated. 
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A Doctrine of Biblical Authority 


Proposed in Outline 


By Peter Brunner’ 
Translated by Ralph G. Wilburn 


1. THE AUTHORITY 
of the Scripture is a reflection of the authority of Jesus Christ. The au- 
thority of the Bible is based on the presupposition that Jesus is the Messiah 
of Israel and the Saviour of the world. If Jesus did not rise from the dead 
and is not seated at the right hand of the Father, the Bible is only a record 
of the religious history of the Near East and of Hellenism. 


2. The exalted Lord exercises his lordship in the kingdom of his 
grace through the living voice of the gospel and through the sacraments. 
The King proclaims his call among the peoples. Through this summons 
men are redeemed from their guilt before God, liberated from bondage to 
demonic powers, incorporated in the kingdom of Jesus Christ as a member 
of his body, and thereby saved for all eternity. The gospel has within it 
the authority of the risen Lord. The saying is therefore still valid today: 
“He who hears you, hears me.” The gospel proclaimed among the peoples 
today possesses an authority which is distinctly different from all other 
forms of authority which we find in social life. A person who does not 
believe this message can never understand its authority. The authority of 
this message is supported by no earthly power. One can scorn this mes- 
sage without thereby becoming involved in any perceptible punishment. 
Compared to a legal judgment or a civil law, the gospel which is proclaimed 
among us possesses no authority whatever that can be seized. It is em- 
powered solely by the invisible Lord at the right hand of the Father. It 
saves all who believe in him from eternal death; with the judgment of God 
it condemns, even now, all who are confronted by him, but who are hardened 
in unbelief. The authority of this message can be characterized as 
“eschatological.” 


3. Where the manifested eschatological authority of the contempo- 
raneous voice of the gospel is denied, the unique authority of the Bible can- 
not be understood. When we reflect upon the authority of the Bible, we 
should begin with the authority which belongs to the challenging summons 

1. The English translation of the article was read at the British-German Theological Con- 
ference in Lambeth Palace, London, March 1, 1955. The article in German was published in 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, May 1, 1955. This English translation is given 


to the readers of ENCOUNTER by the permission of the author, Peter Brunner, and of Richard 
Eckstein, editor of the above mentioned journal. 
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of Jesus Christ, which is proclaimed on earth at all times. If I were not 
firmly persuaded that I am confronted by a message which possesses the 
power to save me, I could not in any sense whatever speak of the authority 
of the Bible. To an agnostic, the Bible may be a valuable record of the 
evolution of humanity. But such a man knows nothing of the authority of 
the Scriptures. Even a religious person does not arrive at an understand- 
ing of the authority of the Bible through his religious experience, as long 
as his religion is not a matter of faith in the living Word, which has saved 
him from death. For such a person, the Bible will be simply a classical 
record of most valuable religious experiences. For him, the authority of 
the Bible consists in the fact that it is a book which reflects the highest 
standard of religious experience that humanity thus far has attained. This 
however is not the unique authority of the Bible in the realm which is de- 
termined by the challenging call of Jesus and by the redemptive power 
which proceeds from this call. 


4. The voice of the gospel has an origin in history. This historical 
origin is found in the apostles of Jesus Christ. In the theological sense of 
the term, “apostles” are those disciples of Jesus to whom the risen Lord 
appeared at Easter and whom he thereby commissioned and empowered, by 
a definite word, to proclaim the gospel to the world, as his witnesses. Even 
Paul, the great exception, is yet an apostle in this sense. Not all of the 
original missionaries were “apostles.” The latter category designates only 
those who saw the risen Lord and who were commissioned by him. 

Now an Easter appearance of Christ must be sharply distinguished 
from a mere vision. One does not become an apostle through a mere vi- 
sion, or a voice which one hears in a visionary state of mind. There are 
two specific things which confer apostleship: (a) being an eye witness of 
the risen One, and (b) being commissioned by him. The final source of 
the authority of the Bible lies in this calling to apostleship by the risen One. 

5. We call the proclamation of the apostles themselves the formal 
source (Quellgestalt) of the gospel. Because the apostles, in keeping with 
their commission, bore their testimony before the world and developed the 
didache before the baptized, the living voice of the gospel came into being. 
Thus, as long as the apostles were living, this source of the gospel remained 
a dynamic fountainhead. After the death of the last apostle, the gospel 
could receive no new material content. We can now only transmit to others, 
explicate, apply to our lives, and appropriate that which the apostles pro- 
claimed and taught as the gospel. But we must not alter it. The apostolic 
formal source of the gospel, as such, remains the only norm for all the 
proclamation, the administration of the sacraments, and the doctrine of the 
church, until the end of time. The content of the message which the church 
has to bring to mankind is established once for all by the witness and the 
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teaching which came from the apostles. The gospel is really the gospel only 
when it is “apostolic” in the sense here indicated. 


6. The gospel, which came from the apostles, is a witness. It is there- 
fore no legalistic, or ritualistic, or dogmatic law (Lehrgesetz). The gospel 
is a living word. How then can such a “word” be handed down to others? 
Several difficult problems arise at this point. 

(a) The apostolic witness does indeed have a definite content. But 
this witness also participates in the freedom into which Christ has brought 
us. The church therefore rightly opposed the attempt to substitute a 
Diatesseron for our four gospels. The antinomian character of the gospel 
is the result of the fact that Jesus Christ gave the Spirit itself, together with 
the apostolic witness. How now in the transmission of the gospel is this 
freedom from the letter, which is effected by the Spirit, related to the con- 
nection with the firmly established content? 

(b) The gospel, which came from the apostles, has from the very be- 
ginning been related and adapted to the specific situation of the hearers. Its 
power is conditioned by the situation, even in the apostolic age. How now is 
this historical relatedness of the formal apostolic source (Quellgestalt) re- 
lated to its normative function? 

(c) The apostolic witness is appropriated by the hearers through 
faith. The apostolic witness cannot be appropriated therefore as a doc- 
trinaire or philosophical law, or as a method for mystical union, or a 
ritualistic law. Faith is the work of the Spirit. The gospel is appropriated 
through faith, as the Spirit reveals it to the hearers. Does not this call for 
a shift in emphasis in reference to the content of the gospel? 

(d) Itis characteristic of the gospel that in its transmission, it always 
enters into the situation of the hearers. Through the process of transmis- 
sion, the apostolic witness undergoes ever new embodiments which are de- 
termined by its relatedness to the situation of the hearers. Yet on the other 
hand, the one true apostolic gospel is to be proclaimed in its purity and 
simplicity, in the new situation. Does not the former task exclude the pos- 
sibility of the latter? And vice versa? 

(e) No one can say Jesus is Lord except by the Spirit. No one can 
transmit the gospel through proclamation if he has not received the power 
of the Spirit for such a task. That which the minister transmits as the con- 
tent of the gospel is determined by that which the Spirit works in him, in 
this event. Does not this call for a shift of emphasis in regard to the content 
of the gospel? 

In enumerating these problems I have intentionally omitted those 
dangers to the gospel which stem from the unbelief and fleshly being of 
the hearers and of the one who proclaims the gospel. 
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7. Only a developed doctrine of the Spirit could show how it is the 
Spirit himself who so works that the content of the gospel remains the same, 
although indeed under the working of the Spirit its concrete form changes. 
And here we face the central question: can the church know whether, under 
the changing forms of the gospel its content does or does not remain identi- 
cal with the apostolic source (Quellgestalt)? That is, can the church know 
when the gospel is proclaimed rightly, when the sacraments are adminis- 
tered correctly, and when heresy prevails? We are convinced that the 
church does possess this knowledge, and that she possesses it, to be sure, 
only through the working of the Spirit. But in this task, the Spirit makes 
use of certain instruments, which he has himself created in the history of 
the church. These instruments serve as normative criteria, on the basis of 
which it is decided whether, in a concrete instance, the substantial identity 
with the apostolic source is preserved or lost. 


(a) The first instrument is the sacred Scripture of Israel. The 
character of the authority which this Scripture exercises in the church is 
difficult to define. In the strict sense, the Old Testament is only writing 
(graphe) in the church. Its authority for the church is basically different 
from that which it possesses for the synagogue. Its authority is qualified 
by the event of Christ, as on the other hand the fact that the salvation of 
the world lies in Jesus is valid only due to its connection with the working 
of God in the Old Covenant. In this double relationship, the Old Testament 
is actually the basic authority for the message of the church. The church’s 
message is definitely not substantially identical with the apostolic Quell- 
gestalt of the gospel where this relation to the Old Testament no longer ex- 
ists, for this relation is characteristic of the apostolic witness. 


(b) The second instrument is the formation of confessions, which 
have a definite place in the apostolic paradosis (tradition) and which con- 
front us in the New Testament. Although the apostles proclaim the gospel, 
as heralds of Jesus Christ, they transmit to believers indeed also definite 
forms of confession, in which the essential content of their message, as 
heralds, is summed up and succinctly focused. The message of the church 
is definitely no longer substantially identical with the apostolic gospel 


where it stands in opposition to these forms of confession of the apostolic 
Paradosis. 


(c) The third instrument is the Apostolic traditions regarding bap- 
tism and the eucharist. These traditions play a role in the teaching of the 
apostles similar to that played by the forms of confession mentioned above. 
It can therefore be asserted beyond doubt that through this tradition a bath 
of water became the sacrament of baptism and a meal became the sacrament 
of the eucharist. Where the facts which constitute the sacraments as such 
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are forsaken, the apostolic Quellgestalt of the message is impaired at the 
vital center. 

(d) The fourth instrument is the canon of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. This is an expedient. The church should be able to succeed with the 
Old Testament, the apostolic formulations of confessions, the proper execu- 
tion of the two sacraments, and the oral tradition of the apostolic message, 
in its full breadth. A New Testament Scripture is really a contradictio in 
adjecto. The significance of the fact that the New Testament was written 
is quite different from the significance of the fact that the Old Testament 
was written. The compilation of writings in the New Testament represents 
the apostolic source of the gospel. Historical researches about the authors 
and the origins of these writings are not immaterial for the question of their 
canonicity, but they are not decisive. It is the content of a writing which is 
decisive for canonicity. This means that the formation of the New Testa- 
ment canon did not take place in a vacuum, devoid of any message. The 
church alone, in which the oral witness of the apostles was actually trans- 
mitted orally, could make a judgment concerning the canonical character 
of a work which was called into question. The inclusion of a writing in the 
canon and the exclusion of a writing from it is an event which is analogous 
to the formation of a dogma. The Spirit was at work in the establishing of 
a criterion for the canon, through the means of the apostolic gospel, in a 
way which is analagous to its working in the establishment of a criterion 
for a dogma. 

The judgment of the ancient church regarding the canonical character 
of a New Testament writing must be perpetuated by us. This judgment can 
only be perpetuated by us if the living voice of the gospel arises from these 
writings as a contemporaneous voice and as such confronts us. This means 
that the canon possesses a vital center, and therefore also a diminishing 
circumference. The concept of the “deutero-canonical” is legitimate. 

In numerous instances the New Testament writings did not originate 
with “apostles.” The recognition of them as Scripture indicates that the 
oral source of the apostolic gospel has been’ embodied in these writings, in 
order that the living oral voice of the gospel could be released again by 
them. These writings are therefore the tribunal before which all sermons 
and doctrines of the church’s message must justify their claim to aposto- 
licity, even to this present day. 


8. The Bible exercises its unique authority through the joint function 
of the four instruments mentioned above. The Bible exercises this authority 
only where the apostolic gospel to which it bears witness is received in faith, 
that is, only in the church. The authority of the Scripture relates to all the 
message of the church, to its preaching, its instruction, its liturgy, its doc- 
trine, its post-canonical dogmas and confessions. Its authority does not 
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relate to natural or secular knowledge, nor to the techniques of social life, 
which are subordinate to the use of reason, but only to the content of the 
gospel, which is received through faith, and to the conduct of life which 
stems from this faith. The authority has this alone in view: the preserva- 
tion of the substantial identity of the contemporaneous message of the 
church with the message which came from the mouth of the apostles. The 
Bible is thus an authority for the church. 


9. The four instruments mentioned in point seven are “Scripture.” 
The Scripture therefore exercises its authority not like a flat surface 
(Fléche), but rather like a complex structure. It must especially be borne 
in mind that the New Testament canon exercises its authority only in the 
joint working of the instruments which it presupposes (Old Testament, 
apostolic traditional confessions, tradition of the sacraments). In the joint 
working of these four instruments, the Scripture in the church is not a book 
sealed with seven seals for the church, but rather an open and living book, 
in an actual message and doctrine. Only as this open and living book in 
the church does the Scripture exercise its unique authority. 

10. The Bible does not exercise its authority in a mechanical or le- 
galistic manner. This is clear already from the basic structural difference 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament. This is clear also from 
the fact that we find the apostolic, traditional confession and the tradition 
of the sacraments within the New Testament canon. These passages have 
a fundamental significance for the exposition of Scripture. They are the 
“clear” passages, in the light of which the whole Scripture must be under- 
stood. It is decisive in this connection, however, that the Scripture exer- 
cises its authority only as a working of the contemporaneous Spirit, who 
works in our midst. This preserves the church from a legal bondage to the 
letter. The same working explains, however, the power which the authority 
of the Bible exercises in the church. A decision which is made, as a work 
of the Spirit, before the tribunal of Scripture and through the open Scrip- 
ture is valid for the entire of Christendom, in a positive and absolute man- 
ner. Churches which do not concur with such decisions are thereby sepa- 
rated churches. The problem, “church separation and church union,” and 
the problem, “authority of Scripture,” are bound together in the closest 
possible manner. 

11. The basic universal form in which the Scripture exercises its 
authority, as a work of the Spirit, is the event of the proclamation 
(Verkiindigung). Theology, particularly dogmatics, presupposes this event 
and stands in the service of this event. He who stands under the commis- 
sion therefore stands in a direct relation to the Scripture. The place where 
the authority of Scripture exercises itself is in the person who by the power 
of his commission fulfills the ministerium ecclesiasticum. 
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12. The most outstanding form in which the Scripture exercises its 
authority is the generation of doctrines and confessions in the post-canonical 
period, which actually preserve the substantial identity of the contemporary 
and future message with the apostolic Quellgestalt. This form, in which the 
Scripture exercises its authority, always presupposes the basic form de- 
scribed in point eleven. It is therefore an error when one thinks that such 
doctrines and confessions should not be presented to the church, whose con- 
tent is unequivocally harmonious with Scripture and which therefore are 
also a concrete form of the authority exercised by the Scripture itself. 











Myth and Faith in the New Testament 


By S. Vernon McCasland 


IN THIS PAPER 
I shall attempt not only to define myth, but also to develop a concept of the 
experience out of which myth grows. 


The task of definition can be dealt with for practical reasons first by 
a process of elimination. Certainly when we speak of myth in the New 
Testament we do not use the term in the popular sense of an historical report 
that has been proved to be false. It would be quite possible to deal with 
many of the New Testament narratives from this point of view. One must 
always allow the possibility that any old account of ancient historical events 
may contain errors both of fact and of conclusions as to what happened. As 
the New Testament is a collection of historical documents, their critical 
appraisal in this respect is the proper task of the historian. One must not 
neglect or underestimate the importance of this evaluation of the historical 
aspects of the New Testament. But such a critical appraisal is only an 
elementary prologue to the theological question, the philosophical judg- 
ments, and the literary and aesthetic discernment with which our topic is 
really concerned. 


At this point some of Rudolf Bultmann’s critics do him an injustice by 
misunderstanding his position." They feel that Bultmann is repudiating 
the historical basis of the Christian religion and that he abandons the evi- 
dence of the gospels which a historian must use to reconstruct the account 
of Christian origins. But that is to miss the point. He has no intention of 
rewriting the New Testament, but only to eliminate from the preaching of 
the gospel those myths which are now obsolete and have no intelligible 
meaning for our generation. His idea is to get the meaning out of the myth 
and then to preach it in simple language. No modern scholar has a keener 
eye for historical evidence than Bultmann. Of course you may not agree 
with his criteria of evidence. But what he is saying is that Christian faith 
is not to be equated with facts of sensory perception, historical records, 
scientific experiments or philosophical analysis. It seems to me that some 
of those who object to Bultmann make the mistake of identifying faith with 
historical information. To be sure, Christianity is a historical religion in 

1. Rudolph Bultmann’s essays on “Neues Testament und Mythologie” are available in Hans 
Werner Bartsch, Kerygma und Mythos, 2 vols., Hamburg-Volksdorf: Herbert Reich, Evangelischer 
Verlag, 1951-52. These volumes contain evaluations of Bultmann’s proposal by a company of his 
distinguished German colleagues. (For a review of the English translation, see pp. xx ff.) Ian 


Henderson of the University of Glasgow has given his review and appraisal of Bultmann in 
Myth in the New Testament, (Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 1952). 
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the sense that Jesus and his disciples, and Christians through the centuries, 
have been historical persons. But that is different from saying that faith 
is only the information which the historian attains by weighing the evidence 
about them. 


Nor am I interested in this paper in the Platonic idea of a myth which 
one creates as an allegory to illustrate some abstract idea. The parables 
of Jesus would be perfect myths of this type. Perhaps one should also 
mention the allegorical treatment of Scripture in the Letter to the Hebrews, 
as well as Paul’s use of the sons and wives of Abraham. These writers 
have obviously turned into allegory materials which were written for other 
purposes. Paul does not hesitate to find three different meanings of the 
“seed of Abraham.” That method of interpretation turns any text into a 
mine which can be reworked timed and again, and each time it yields 
treasures which had not been seen or suspected before. Nor does it mean 
lack of integrity in the interpreter. It is simply based on the concept that 
a Scripture is a mine which is never exhausted; indeed that in subsequent 
reworkings of an iron mine, one might expect in turn to take up all the 
precious metals, and then still get diamonds, or perhaps uranium. In the 
course of his operations, it has not occurred to the miner that he may be 
carrying with him into the mine from other sources all the treasures except 
the original iron. But this again may be done quite consciously and de- 
liberately, as I sometimes think Paul himself did it, and there can be no 
serious objection to such use of biblical stories and other such materials 
in this Platonic sense. Amos Wilder especially has written persuasively of 
the need of a wealth of symbols to express the faith of religion, and I fully 
agree.” Yet that is to miss Bultmann’s point. He too would surely use 
symbols provided only they were intelligible to his audience. What he 
objects to is the use of a vocabulary which has become unintelligible. 


Again, there are no vegetation myths in the New Testament. Many 
peoples of antiquity interpreted the cycle of the seasons in mythological 
terms. The stories of the death of the spirit of vegetation in the fall, his 
descent into Hades, and then his resurrection in the new life of spring is a 
theme with almost infinite variations in the myths of Osiris, Persephone, At- 
tis, Tammuz, Balder, and many others. This myth not only reflected the 
pathos of man’s dependence upon inexorable phenomena of the external 
world, but gave a most realistic account of what was taking place in these 
phenomena. The New Testament has its story of death and resurrection of 
a divine being, but Jesus is not the vegetation spirit. His death and resur- 
rection occurred in the spring, but that was only a coincidence. It may well 

2. Amos N. Wilder, “Mythology and the New Testament,” in The Journal of Biblical 


Literature, LXX (June 1951), 113ff.; and New Testament Faith for Today (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955). 
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be that the interpretation of his death and resurrection to some extent as- 
sumed a pattern which had already been worked out in the mystery cults, 
but the mystery cult itself was no longer a vegetation cult. It too had under- 
gone a reinterpretation. One might still find some use for an interpretation 
of Easter along the lines of the death and rebirth of vegetation, going back 
in this way to one of the beautiful elements of ancient paganism, but this 
also is to take into the New Testament at any rate something which is not 
properly there. One cannot compress the annual cycle into the events of a 
weekend. 


The right approach for an understanding of myth in the sense in which 
we are really concerned with it here, it seems to me, is to begin with the 
animism of primitive peoples. The characteristic feature in this view is 
that man attributes personality to the significant objects of his external 
world. So he feels that an anima resides in the wind, sun, moon, stars, 
stone, tree, spring, river and the like. Each of these spirits is more or less 
powerful, kindly, temperamental, helpful, or dangerous, according to the 
object, or the nature of the object, in which it dwells. This interpretation 
of the natural world probably arose out of man’s understanding of himself. 
How he came to think of himself as body and spirit or soul or anima, we do 
not know. It may have been the simple inference from such phenomena as 
dreams, visions, memory, imagination and death. At any rate, man thought 
of himself as in some sense a dual being, the main aspect of which was his 
conscious life. The mind was able to control the body; hence it was more 
powerful and more important. At death the anima simply departed from 
the body. One may suppose that this conclusion was followed by reasoning 
from analogy that all the significant objects of the world had a similar dual 
nature; that a spirit resided in each of them. But whether this theory about 
the origin of animism is correct or not, this is the interpretation of the 
world which has prevailed among the various peoples whom anthropologists 
call primitive. It is necessary to keep in mind, however, that the animist is 
not, from his point of view, using symbols. Every word in any language is 
a symbol in a primary sense. However, a word becomes a symbol in the 
sense in which we are concerned with it here only when it is given a second 
meaning and is used to express something which in a prosaic or scientific 
way might also be expressed otherwise. Animism is certainly not an elab- 
orate symbolism. The primitive would no doubt assert that he is express- 
ing the real truth in a precise, realistic fashion, and that there is no other 
way in which to say what he means. From our sophisticated vantage point, 
however, if we were to use the language of the animist, it would be purely 
a symbolical language, for we have a more exact scientific vocabulary for 
the same phenomena. What for the animist is his science is for us only an 
obsolete symbolism which might possibly be used by a poet. 
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Approaching from the animistic point of view, we are able to recog- 
nize myth obviously in the New Testament idea of demons and demon- 
possession. That numerous persons had in some way come into the power 
of demons so that their actions were controlled by the evil spirits, and they 
even took on strange personalities which harmonized with the nature of the 
spirits supposed to possess them, is very evident especially in the gospels. 
This belief was common in Palestine at the time, as well as in numerous 
other areas, although it appeared in variant forms in Greek lands, and the 
belief has survived down to our own time in Oriental countries. It would 
be an error, however, to say that the Orientals consider this symbolism. On 
the contrary, they believe that possession is a genuine occurrence in which 
an evil spirit from the outside invades a person and conquers him thereafter 
using the human body as its own. In the West where scientific ideas of 
psychology, physiology, and medicine have long since been accepted, these 
ideas are regarded as nothing more than conceptions of popular folklore. 
We have discarded them. It is not a question now whether we should de- 
mythologize this phase of the New Testament. As I have shown in my book 
By the Finger of God,* we have adopted instead the concepts of modern psy- 
chiatry. We speak of neuroses and psychoses. With really educated per- 
sons today, one would be considered quite uninformed about personality, if 
he referred to mental illness as demon-possession. One might still continue 
to use the concept of possession in a symbolical way, but let him not imagine 
that he is using the real New Testament vocabulary, for there the words 
have a grim realism; they are certainly not used as symbols for something 
which the authors could have expressed better in scientific terms with which 
they were familiar. From their point of view they were using science when 
they spoke of demon-possession. So we have simply discarded the vocabu- 
lary of an obsolete science and adopted one now considered more exact. 
One might argue that the ancient view was more accurate than the modern. 
But that is beside the point. All that I am saying is that the old view has 
been discarded. The mythological concept of mental illness is no longer 
acceptable to modern persons. That accomplished fact lies before us. 


In a technical sense we should call demon-possession an anthropologi- 
cal myth. It is a way of characterizing certain elements of human per- 
sonality. In its own way it is therefore also a true conception. Those of 
us who accept the terminology of contemporary medicine, at first thought, 
will call it false, yet we know that one could still use the older vocabulary. 
Persons who feel that all the vocabulary of the New Testament must be pre- 
served in order to keep its essential meanings might try to retain it as sym- 
bolism. However, I doubt that many scholars of our time would insist on 
keeping the myth of demon-possession. 

3. S. Vernon McCasland, By the Finger of God (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951). 
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Another important New Testament myth is the idea of Satan. This 
is both anthropological and cosmological. In his role as tempter Satan is 
an anthropological myth. He is the tendency to do wrong. Cynicism is 
his speciality. He casts doubt on the integrity of moral actions. He urges 
people to follow their natural inclinations. Hence one might call him an 
expressionist or naturalist. For Paul, to become a servant of Satan means 
to walk after the flesh (Rom. 8:5). Again, he speaks of those whose ac- 
tions are prompted by sin which resides in the flesh (Rom. 7:7-25); such 
persons are slaves of sin. As Paul uses flesh or sin in contrast with spirit 
in these passages, it is clear that these words are metonyms for Satan. So 
Satan mean the desires of the flesh, to which all men in their natural state 
are in bondage. Slavery to sin had come upon all men in Adam’s trans- 
gression (Rom. 5:12-21). Sin is to that extent hereditary, yet Paul also 
says “all have sinned” (Rom. 5:12), so he must mean that hereditary sin is 
only potential until it is implemented in specific cases when a person com- 
mits sin wilfully. In any case, it is through sin that man becomes a slave 
of Satan, who then resides in his flesh thereafter and must be regarded as 
a component element of man’s nature. This is the doctrine of the fall of 
man. 


That Paul’s analysis of human nature is not beside the mark is indi- 
cated by similar views in various other systems. Buddhism traces man’s 
slavery to karma back to desire which must be eradicated. Manichaeism 
held that man was created by Satan. Freudian psychology traces the dis- 
ruptions of personality back to the contest between the superego and id for 
man’s soul. Existentialist philosophy says that anxiety and dread result 
from the continuous effort to find security in the insecure and uncertain 
world of man. 


From Paul’s point of view, therefore, one would say that every man 
carries Satan around within himself. It is in that sense that Satan is an 
anthropological myth. It is clear that in this idea Paul uses a concept 
which deals with the genuine realities of personality. It would seem that 
when Satan comes to a man it is unnecessary for him to appear as a vision. 
Through desire he has a more practical and effective access into man’s 
personality. One might suppose that when Satan came to Jesus in the desert 
to tempt him, Jesus saw no serpent or dragon or monster with horns and feet 
of a goat, wings of an angel and the tail of a beast with a barb on it. That 
the experience was entirely within his own inner life is indicated by the fact 
that Jesus shows no surprise at the encounter. Nor was Eve frightened 
when the serpent talked to her in the garden. 

But Satan is also a cosmological myth. The temptation story presents 
Satan as the king of the world. He is the grand emperor to whom all the 
kings of the nations are vassals. They hold their crowns only because they 
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have accepted Satan’s terms and are devoted to his interests. So Satan 
offers Jesus a crown in return for his allegiance. In various other New 
Testament passages Satan is recognized as the prince of this world. Nor 
is one inclined to deny that a good case can be made out for this view. 
Something like the view that Satan resides in every man and also is in 
charge of the world as a whole might seem to account for the incredible 
things which both men and nations do. 


Now what we would like to know is whether this twofold myth has lost 
its meaning for our time. It is obvious that most psychologists and his- 
torians have long since abandoned this concept in favor of naturalistic cate- 
gories of one kind or another. For these scholars and presumably for the 
people who read the books in their disciplines Satan no longer has real 
significance. They get along without recognizing him. It is no longer 
Satan that tempts man through desire; nor is it Satan that rules the world. 
One must conclude therefore that for our secular culture Satan has been 
discarded. In Bultmann’s language the gospel, in this respect, has been 
entmythologisiert (demythologized). Nevertheless I am inclined to think 
that there may still be enough vitality in this ancient idea to cause the Prince 
of devils to haunt the memory of western man. 


It is when we come to the conception of God that the application of the 
idea of myth begins to assume difficulties of major proportions. Even 
Bultmann shies away from this with less than a page of comments about the 
paradox of how God’s messenger became and becomes flesh, not in an his- 
torical but in an eschatological manner.* Yet here more than anywhere 
else, it appears to me, he leaves his task unfinished. For the paradox of 
our knowledge of God carries a concealed sword ready to strike at the very 
heart of faith. The paradox is that while faith discovers God as a person, 
reason can go no farther than the impersonal Prime Mover. _Instinctively 
the Christian cries, “Abba, Father,” that is, “O God, my father.”* The in- 
timate feeling of being a child of God is deep and pervasive in every 
Christian heart. ‘Our Father, who art in Heaven,” seems natural and in- 
evitable on our lips. It is the basis of worship and of prayer in particular. 
Yet this response to God as a person, as Father, is a mythological response. 
It is the root which has produced all the luxuriant forests of the world’s 
mythology. And all of the personal feelings and actions which we ascribe 
to God belong in kind to mythological experience. Faith that God is a Per- 
son cannot be derived or discovered by the searchings of reason. All that 
common experience or science or history or philosophy can give us is the 
impersonal Absolute of Brahman or the Buddhist Dharmakaya. By faith 

4. Bartsch, op. cit., 1, 33ff. 
5. Ibid., p. 48. 


6. S. Vernon McCasland, “Abba, Father,” in The Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXII (1953), 
79-91. 
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we find a person, but by reason the cold impersonal. Now a Christian, 
however, as a man must carry this uncertainty in his heart. His faith af- 
firms a person, but his reason reminds him of the impersonal. Long ago, 
St. Paul taught us that we walk by faith, not by sight. So we have set a 
greater store by faith than by reason. Yet one can never forget that his 
reason keeps raising a question mark to faith. So faith has to absorb and 
transcend the doubt which it can never forget.’ 


Faith itself is the profoundest of all human mysteries. In a psycho- 
logical way we would call it intuition. It is the same function of mind 
which gives us space, time, causality, substance, and the axioms of mathe- 
matics. Just how they come we do not know, yet it is on these intuitions of 
faith that all the proud discipline of history, science and philosophy must 
rest. Jesus called faith the tiny mustard seed whose plant fills the earth; 
Paul called it simply the gift of God. Since time began faith has been en- 
gaged in constructing its mythologies. These with time become obsolete 
and have to be discarded, yet the process of mythical experience would seem 
to be necessary to the life, especially to the soul, of man. It is when he 
speaks of God that a Christian dares not discard the myth, for it is this form 
of expression which states the essential and unique elements of his faith. 
The purpose of preaching the Christian gospel would seem to be to lead 
men to that strange point at which the truth of the Christian myth flashes 
upon them. Bultmann calls this eschatological experience; Paul called it 
the work of the Holy Spirit in a man’s heart. In such experience the doubt 
of reason is absorbed in the certainty of faith. 


The supreme and unique Christian myth, however, is Christ himself. 
The central idea is that in Christ God has spoken and speaks a redeeming 
word to man. Here again history, science and philosophy can only give us 
a stone for bread. On this point Bultmann is entirely right. Any effort to 
present the gospel to men of our time as historical or scientific information 
or philosophical demonstration is foredoomed to failure. It was for this 
reason that Jesus himself refused to give men a sign from heaven. Faith 
is never a matter of sight. It is rather a capacity to see although the eyes 
are blind and to hear even when one’s ears can pick up no sound. Bult- 
mann’s analysis errs in limiting itself too much to the death and resurrec- 
tion and the doctrine of atonement based upon them; the real gospel is to 
be found rather in all the story of Jesus. It even includes the Christmas 
music of the infancy stories; surely it is based also on the heroic life and 
the compassion which was so fully expressed; but all of this incomparable 
chronicle finds its meaning in the resurrection. Here again is the crucial 
element before which history, science and philosophy are dumb, for the 


7. Cf. Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 81ff. 
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truth of the resurrection can be found only beyond a bridge over which 
faith alone can pass. The reason for this is that the resurrection itself is 
also a myth. Naturally men have tried to turn it into an historical fact. 
What we crave more than anything else is to find absolute certainty about 
what we believe. But there is no substitute for faith. Those who attempt 
to replace it with historical information know not what they do. Faith never 
loses its doubt, but it can be stronger than the doubt. 


Bultmann notes that the Christian gospel is presented in the framework 
of the apocalyptic myth with its concept of the Messiah, on the one hand, 
and the Gnostic myth with its redeemer who comes down from the world of 
light to the world of darkness, on the other, and he feels that both of these 
myths have become obsolete for sophisticated modern persons. This, of 
course, is a matter about which there could be a difference of opinion. I 
would certainly go along insofar as the extravagant elements of these strange 
patterns of thought are concerned, yet it seems to me that the idea of the 
Messiah in the one and the Incarnation in the other still retain immense 
possibilities of meaning. These also, however, are affirmations of faith 
rather than historical facts. Again, Bultmann finds the sacrificial atone- 
ment unacceptable to our generation. So he proceeds to state the message 
in the terms of existentialism. Here he introduces the idea that the essence 
of redemption may be brought over as the new understanding of one’s true 
nature which is found in Christ. This discovery is made in response to the 
Christian preaching of the cross and resurrection. The new understanding 
comes as an illuminating insight which relieves one of the dread or anxiety 
which has been the source of bondage. This experience is not historisch, 
but geschichtlich and eschatologisch, by which I think he means what I do 
when I say that apprehension is by faith rather than science, philosophy or 
history. In other words, redemption in Christ is always a new discovery 
for every individual. It is never to be equated with some historical fact 
of the past. 


With much of this I find myself in sympathy and I think that Bultmann 
has shown both insight and courage in trying to show that the truth of the 
gospel of Christ can be stated in terms of a critical contemporary philoso- 
phy. This continuing search for new forms for the old gospel must go on 
and on from generation to generation. Kendrick Grobel’s perceptive article 
on Bultmann in the Journal of Biblical Literature, however, has called at- 
tention to the difficulty which is encountered when one attempts to preach 
the gospel in terms of existentialism.’ If one must first grasp existentialism 
in order to understand the gospel, all too few can be saved. So when he 
comes to his constructive task the most that Bultmann does is to make the 


8. Kendrick Grobel, “Bultmann’s Problem of New Testament Mythology,” The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, LXX (June 1951), 99-104. 
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gospel intelligible to a very limited group. Others might still find the old 
myths less difficult than the new one. 

Bultmann’s emphasis on the obsoleteness of the three-story world of 
the New Testament period is, of course, entirely right. No one believes 
any more that the earth is flat and that God lives up above in a sort of 
second story which is heaven, while Satan and his demons inhabit the dark 
basement below. Can one really believe that Jesus literally descended into 
hell and then ascended up into heaven? Outmoded ideas of science are 
involved here. One needs to point out very clearly that all spatial concepts 
which involve items of Christian faith have lost their real meaning. The 
only way in which they can serve us now is to be treated like poetry in a 
liturgical setting, but the need for poetry in the language of faith is wit- 
nessed by the great oracles of the prophets and the psalms and hymns of 
all ages. In the words of poets old myths often acquire a new immortality. 
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Revelation and the Search for Salvation’ 


The Conditions and Character of Man’s Quest for Meaning 
By Walter W. Sikes 


MAN’S WHOLE LIFE 
is a struggle to gain true existence, an effort to achieve substantiality, so 
that he may not have lived in vain and vanish like a shadow. ... What 
he seeks is not only satisfaction of his material and spiritual needs, for at 
the bottom of all contentment lingers the fear that it may be merely an 
illusion. What man really wants is existential truth, the actualization of 
his true destiny.” 


These perceptive words of Erich Frank fix our attention upon the ulti- 
mate problem of man. All others are at best only penultimate, whether they 
concern the truth and adequacy of revelations of God’s existence, nature 
and will, or the meaning of man’s own existence. 


Meaninc, Not TRuTH, AS THE First DEMAND 


This issue of existence and destiny is set for man in all the complexi- 
ties of a hazardous and hopeful world, where his first as well as his final 
quest both instinctively and deliberatively is so to enmesh his individual 
thread into the web and woof of the pattern flowing through the loom of 
time and space as not to be broken but rather sustained by it—indeed in 
some sense to become one with it without being lost completely in it. 


His first concern, in the order of experience, is not to reflect on the 
whole process, not to interpret the multiform pattern or patterns, not to 
inquire whether there is a controlling pattern or only accidental configura- 
tions, not to ask whether he makes these or is being made by and with them, 
but rather to preserve the continuity and integrity of his own thread. And 
he very early realizes that this is somehow intertwined with others, so that 
if they were broken, his would be destroyed also. At some early though 
indeterminate moment in his life he reflects—or perhaps intuits prior to 
reflection—upon the incomprehensible fact that his thread is being spun 
out from some inconceivable and mysterious distaff. And he becomes 
aware that in some sense he chooses the manner in which his own particular 
shuttle is thrown. But what is clearest of all to him, perhaps, is that while 
he may direct, but only within certain not too clearly seen limits, how his 

1. This paper and the two which follow were read as a symposium before the American 


Theological Society (Mid-west Section), April 20, 1956, at Scott Hall, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


2. Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1945), p. 116. 
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shuttle goes, he cannot choose whether it be thrown or not. It is being 
thrown. It is weaving some pattern. And it must continue. The most 
tantalizing recognition of all is that he does not comprehend this pattern 
even as he inevitably participates in its creation. 


This, in summary, is our nature and our destiny: first, that we are 
driven by an urge to continue our existence, which we discover ourselves 
to possess. Secondly, we are compelled to grapple with and reshape the 
stuff of our lives—both the material environment and the inner hungers— 
while knowing that it is they that are shaping us more perhaps than we 
them; but knowing also that if we relax our efforts to reshape them we 
cease to exist. Thirdly, we come to inquire into the relations that we sus- 
tain to the larger environment, and ultimately to the whole. Finally, we 
are confronted with the inescapable responsibility to judge, to choose, and 
to act in relation to the parts and to the whole, yet always without the 
ability to know the total truth or error involved in our judgments or to pre- 
dict surely the consequences of our actions. 


In this living process all our disciplines are produced—practical, criti- 
cal and speculative; all our arts and sciences, our philosophies, our theolo- 
gies, our religions. And all of these are to be judged by the manner and 
the degree of adequacy by which they bring us to the meaningful fulfill- 
ment of our innate purpose and essential intention. Our problems are of 
two kinds. The one to which we have given most of our time and energy 
is the acquisition of what the Greeks called techne—the ability to manipu- 
late the facts and forces in which our existence is set. But even when we 
can predict and control the consequences of our actions within the frame- 
work visible to us, we are still beset by the problem of whether the conse- 
quences intended or achieved are such as will actually fulfill our destiny. 
What is the true destiny of man? What is my true destiny? To this question 
techne has no contribution to make. This is a question which requires not 
only episteme, but beyond that sophia. For this question is not so much one 
of truth as of meaning. Not of truth, that is, if this is defined in terms of 
some kind of conformity of thought and thing, or in terms of a coherent 
nexus of judgments, or in terms of a series of propositions the relations of 
whose predicates to their respective subjects can be verified by critical 
analysis or empirical observation: but of meaning, that is, if this is under- 
stood as involving my purposeful participation as a person in a larger 
process—indeed in the whole world process—whose significance transforms 
my own involvement in such a manner that both emotionally and intelli- 
gently I experience an ineffable present fulfillment and an unverifiable 
but infinitely satisfactory future hope. 

Yet when we try to define this ultimate and controlling meaning, this 
telos which gives significance to all our purposes and goals, and when we 
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have conjured up all the value-terms in our language, we are still frustrated 
by their inadequacy. And so we must endeavor to enrich all denotative 
terms we may use by indeterminate connotations before they are acceptable, 
and even then we are aware of their comparative emptiness. None of us 
can put in words what he really would become and be above all else. What 
would we have from existence? Life? happiness? peace? freedom? 
eternal blessedness? to know God and enjoy him forever? Yes, all these. 
But their cognitive content is never clear and distinct even to us. Perhaps 
the most significant term that we can use is that of meaning. We seek the 
realization of all possible meaning for our lives—in all its depth and 
richness. 


REVELATION AS DISCLOSURE OF MEANING 


I should like to define revelation as disclosure to man that the ultimate 
meaning of his existence is fulfilled by his response to God’s searching love 
for him. You will note at once two things about this definition. The first 
is that it expresses a reversal of direction in the quest. For we began by 
asserting that it is man who is the seeker, whereas here we assert that it is 
God rather who seeks man. To be sure, it is man who seeks, as one who 
has lost his way, or as one who is driven by a kind of insatiable hunger. 
But in the first instance it is not man who seeks God, except in the Augus- 
tinian sense that it is God whom we seek, not knowing him, in all our seek- 
ing, and that it is really he whom we know in all our knowing. Revelation 
is the Word, or preferably the Act of God, in the widest generic sense, by 
which man is made aware that it is God whom he thus seeks, and whom he 
can seek because God has first sought him. 


“‘As soon as experience becomes religious by the presence of faith,” 
wrote the late Professor E. S. Brightman,* “so soon there arises the experi- 
ence of revelation—that is, the faith that God himself is imparting insight 
and guidance to man.” 


While these words of Brightman are scarcely adequate to convey the 
fulness of the idea I would present, they have the virtue of identifying 
revelation as a kind of experience, distinguished by faith on the part of 
the recipient that in the revelatory act God is imparting not propositional 
truths but “insight and guidance.” They have the further virtue of suggest- 
ing the two essential moments of the revelatory communication, which Pro- 
fessor Tillich has called, in his simplest terms, the “giving side” and the 
“receiving side,” and which he elaborates in these words:* 

3. E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, copyright, 1940), 
p. 417. Used by permission of the publisher. 


4. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (University of Chicago Press) I, 111. Copyright 1951 
by the University of Chicago. 
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Revelation always is a subjective and an objective event in strict 
interdependence. Some one is grasped by the manifestation of the mys- 
tery; this is the subjective side of the event. Something occurs through 
which the mystery of revelation grasps some one; this is the objective 
side. These two sides cannot be separated. . . . Revelation is not real 
without the receiving side, and it is not real without the giving side. 


Now what is given and what is received, I would like to say, is some- 
thing more than “insight and guidance”; and it is something more than the 
manifestation of “the mystery” which grasps man. Nevertheless these de- 
scriptions have the merit of turning our attention in the right direction. 
Brightman is more adequate when he delineates two types of explanations 
of the nature of revelation, or what he calls “two views of revelation.” Ac- 
cording to the one, men claim to have been given and to have received 
“communication of truth.” According to the other, “revelation is the com- 
municating of power and purpose rather than truth.” The former type, he 
designates as the “dogmatic view” and the latter the “dynamic view.” And 
he further distinguishes them by saying that “the dynamic view makes 
revelation an experience of the power and active purpose of God rather 
than an experience of God’s knowledge”® (which I take to mean knowledge 
of God rather than knowledge by God). 

The second thing you will note in the definition proposed is that what 
is communicated and received in revelation of whatever type is not essen- 
tially the existence of a transcendent reality nor the disclosure of his will 
and purpose, although these would be properties of any true revelation. 
The essence of revelation is the giving and receiving of the communication 
of such a Reality as the ground of all one’s meaning, the source of one’s 
own being, and the locus of all perfection, and accordingly the disclosure 
that man’s response to this disclosure is his path to the fulfillment of his 
own destiny. 


POLARITY AND PARADOX 


Such a revelation involves two pairs of polarities. The first is that of 
both mediacy and immediacy. There is necessarily the aspect of imme- 
diacy in the reception of any such disclosure of the Divine. It cannot be 
had second hand, as it were, as if it were a message given for some one and 
passed on to another. Nor can it be wrought out of secondary materials—of 
discursive thought or empirical description. There is a sense in which it is 
direct, immediate, ein Senkrecht von oben. It must be a communication in 
which Spirit with spirit meets. 

But no such communication is purely and completely without mediat- 
ing factors. And when we insist that it comes “straight down from above” 


5. E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
copyright 1940), pp. 176ff. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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and creates ad hoc its own “point of attachment,” as Barth in his worst mo- 
ments seems to insist, we have removed the necessary conditions for any 
kind of a disclosure. For even a disclosure must have meaning, much more 
if it is a communication. And if it is to be meaningful in any sense it must 
find such meaning in the context of the ideas, ideals, valuations, anxieties, 
hopes, and fears of the person to whom it is given. God’s voice from the 
burning bush is intelligible only to a Moses who has fled Egypt and whose 
heart is still tied to the suffering of his brethren. The Pentecostal fire is 
meaningful only to half-hopeful, half-faithless disciples who have known 
not only the life but the death of the Lord. The Macedonian vision is “in- 
sight and guidance” to Paul waiting in confusion at Troas. The “still small 
voice,” as well as the earthquake, wind, and fire, speaks meaningfully to 
an Elijah in flight from an Ahab and zealous for the purity of life of his 
people. And in Barth’s best moments he sees this quite clearly:* “The 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ consists in the history of Israel seen as 
the history of God’s Church together with the history of Jesus Christ seen 
as the history of God’s becoming one with man.” 


There is a second polarity in the revelatory experience. It is that of 
rational cognition and of ineffability. A divine disclosure can be received 
meaningfully by man only in his human understanding. Revelation is an 
event in which the Word of God thus becomes the words of man. If it is 
merely the words of man, we have not divine revelation but human dialogue, 
or perhaps only soliloquy. Nothing has been revealed capable of trans- 
muting his finiteness and frustration into a fulfillment of his true destiny. 
At best we have in such case only an exalted form of natural wisdom. And 
Kierkegaard, for instance, is quite justified in his scathing irony directed 
at Magister Adler, who first “announced with the utmost solemnity that he 
had experienced a revelation,” and then later became quite uncertain of 
the revelatory character of his experience. Instead he insisted upon its 
unique character on the ground that he was a genius. “After all,” chides 
Kierkegaard, “the category of genius is surely something other and quali- 
tatively different” from that of having a revelation." 

W. M. Urban seems to me eminently correct when he asserts:* 


There are then “divine sentences,” sentences with the quality of Deity 
that numinous quality which makes of the language of men also the 
language of God. ... This doctrine of the inspired word is, in principle 
at least, the only possible answer to the question, how is revelation pos- 


6. Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God. Translated by J. L. Haire and Ian Henderson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1939), p. 59. 

7. Soren Kierkegaard, On Authority and Revelation, translated by Walter Lowrie (Princeton 
University Press, 1955), p. 102. See “Of the Difference between a Genius and an Apostle” in 
The Present Age, translated by Alexander Dru and Walter Lowrie (Oxford University Press), 
pp. 139-163. 

8. W. M. Urban, Humanity and Deity (Allen & Unwin, London, 1951), pp. 467, 468. 
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sible. It is the doctrine of the Divine presence in the word, namely a 
quality of Deity in the words of man themselves which makes them no 
longer human but divine, no longer things of nature alone, but revelatory 
of that which is beyond nature. 


He goes on to say that “one can feel a certain sympathy even with the 
‘extreme revelationism,’ as it is called, which, piling paradox upon paradox, 
maintains even that all that God has to say to man is contrary to human 
nature and human reason. For one knows how desperately evil human 
nature may be and how perverse human reason in its extremes of rationali- 
zation may become.” If, however, the divine disclosure were purely the 
Word of God and really “contrary to human nature and human reason,” it 
would be unintelligible and irrelevant to man, and hence, paradoxically no 
revelation at all. Any theory of revelation which thus ascribes to the Word 
of God a nature so transcendent as to escape all categories of human speech, 
and hence of human thought, purpose or response, in effect denies all pos- 
sibility of revelation. 


COHERENCE AND CHOICE 


Thus far we have done two things. First, we have briefly noted the 
human situation which makes revelation necessary if man is to be saved 
from his finitude and fragmentariness. And second, we have tried to define 
revelation in terms relevant to such a human situation—to define it in such 
a manner as to indicate some of its necessary conditions and its possibility. 
In other words, we have been reflecting upon the paradoxical nature of 
earth-bound man who yet possesses such transcendent dimensions as to make 
him not only an appropriate subject for divine revelation but such a crea- 
ture as requires it and possesses the capacity to receive it. And we have 
also reflected upon the kind of revelation which would be commensurate 
with his needs and consistent with such a Deity as would disclose himself 
in revelation. 


But neither the need nor the possibility guarantees the actuality of 
revelation as defined nor provides the criteria by which man could discern 
the Word of God in the words of men. The scope of this paper prevents 
more than a brief reference to these two issues. 


To begin with the latter of these, it is quite obvious that without such 
discrimination revelation as described would be impossible. For if every 
word appears equally divine, or what would amount to the same thing, 
equally human and devoid of Deity, nothing would occur that could be dis- 
tinguished as revelation. However, there is a sense in which every revela- 
tion authenticates itself; not, to be sure, by its uniqueness or its discontinu- 
ity with the whole of life and thought, but rather by its power to impart 


9. Ibid. 
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meaning to man’s total existence. Richard Niebuhr remarks with dis- 
cernment,”° 


Revelation means for us that part of our inner history which illumi- 
nates the rest of it and which is itself intelligible. Sometimes when we 
read a difficult book, seeking to follow a complicated argument, we come 
across a luminous sentence, from which we can go forward and backward 
and so attain some understanding of the whole. Revelation is like that. 


But such a luminous sentence—if we may press this apt figure a bit 
further—possesses the quality of luminosity precisely because it is part of 
the total argument. In complete isolation it would illuminate nothing. It 
can have revelatory character only in a context that is itself meaningful. 
The criterion is not that of rational consistency, particularly if one defines 
consistency as a necessary internal connectedness of all true judgments, as 
if reality and truth were like a brick wall in which all bricks are inter- 
locked in such manner that one can pass from any one of them to all other 
without encountering gaps or dead ends. There remains an element of 
real mystery in every revelation, which is opaque to the eye of the logic of 
consistency. This is stated by Professor E. T. Ramsdell:” 


Christian faith does not think of God as paradox but it sees that 
God’s ways of speaking to man are indeed paradoxical. That the Eternal 
Word should appear in time, that spirit should become incarnate, that the 
divine and the human should become one—these are paradoxical proposi- 
tions unintelligible to any logic of mere consistency. 


The criterion is rather that which Harold DeWolf has called “comprehen- 
sive coherence,””* which could as well be designated as the meaning which 
emerges from a total view of all the data of experience, including that which 
escapes the net of simple consistency. 


But criteria do not produce truth, nor does the power of discrimination 
create meaning, particularly when the meaning required is that of man’s 
total existence in relation to the whole of reality. The luminous sentence 
must be written before it is read as the clue to the meaning of the whole. 

There are in our world today a number of competing clues to the mean- 
ing of human existence. It is important that we judge between them and 
choose from them some one of them. Let us suppose, with Kierkegaard, in 
the Philosophical Fragments, that the Incarnation and the Cross of Christ 
constitute such a revelatory word as will give meaning to our existence—or 
give to us meaning as existents. Then it is obvious that nothing else does— 
except in fragmentary, deceptive and even incoherent fashion. For when 
one takes his stand at any other point in the drama, that word not only 

10. H. R. Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), p. 93. 
11. E. T. Ramsdell, The Christian Perspective (Abingdon Press, New York, 1950), p. 48. 


12. See L. Harold DeWolf, A Theology of the Living Church (Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1953), pp. 28ff. 
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ceases to be luminous, it actually becomes offensive. Neither logic, science, 
nor philosophy makes this event meaningful. Rather it is they that are 
made meaningful by it. We do not explain the Cross in terms of the rest 
of existence; rather we understand ourselves as existing individuals in the 
light of the Cross. We do not arrive at this central luminous point by way 
of discursive thought. But when we have taken our stand there, we must 
re-think all else from this point. And it is the testimony of many, that in 
this manner we find our whole life illumined with a new and profound 
meaning. 








The Criticism of Revelation-Claims 


The Role of Natural Logic 
By Henry E. Kolbe 


THE TOPIC 
with which this paper deals is that of the criticism, in the sense of testing, 
of religious revelation-claims. By “revelation-claims” we mean not the 
claims which an authentic revelation of God, or one which is held to be 
authentic (however such authenticity or presumed authenticity may be 
determined), lays upon the recipient of such a revelation, but rather we 
mean the claim put forward that such-and-such event is a divine revelation, 
or the claim that such-and-such person has had such a revelation. A criti- 
cism of such claims is, it would seem, obviously necessary unless we are 
willing to concede at the outset that every such claim must be accepted as 
true. Since, however, it is a matter of common awareness that not all reve- 
lation-claims are mutually compatible, such a concession would really in- 
volve the further notion that God is not the author of peace but of confusion, 
if this variant of a familiar New Testament passage may be permitted. 


It is granted, of course, that it may not be possible to convince the 
claimant concerning the dubious authenticity of his claim. A notion which 
is not arrived at logically is hardly likely to be removed by simply rational 
argument. On the other hand, however, it is equally the case that no one 
else should rightly be expected to accept as authentic any particular revela- 
tion-claim unless that claim does meet certain critical tests. In short, while 
by logical criticism one may not convince the maker of the claim that he is 
in error, one need not himself accept the claim as not erroneous. Further, 
logical validation may not add any certainty at all to the maker of the claim, 
but it may add certainty to the thoughts of others in regard to the claim. 


Any criticism of revelation-claims, further, involves the necessity of 
stating something concerning the nature of revelation itself and its relation 
to experience and to natural logic. In this paper, attention has been paid 
largely, although not exclusively, to the conceptions of revelation found in 
the Gifford lectures of William Temple (Nature, Man and God) and of 
A. E. Taylor (The Faith of a Moralist). The principles of logical criticism 
set forth by Morris R. Cohen form the basic source in respect to the evalua- 
tion of revelation-claims. Concerning the last-named, I should like to record 
here my judgment that in Cohen’s writings there are logical and critical 
principles of such great potential significance for the student of theology 
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and of philosophy of religion that the general lack of acquaintance with 
those writings is hardly short of an intellectual tragedy. 


Tue NATURE OF THE REVELATION EXPERIENCE 


William Temple states that revelation takes place only in the coin- 
cidence of the revelatory event and its appreciation by an apprehending 
mind. Without the apprehension and appreciation, the event may be revela- 
tory in character but no revelation takes place. What is called revelation 
in Christian religion, therefore, is relative to experience and, in one of its 
necessary dimensions, emerges from experience. Further, because revela- 
tion does not leave the existing state of affairs unchanged, it opens up new 
dimensions of experience. What C. I. Lewis has said of knowledge may 
apply to revelation also: It “begins and ends in experience, but it does not 
end in the experience in which it begins.’”” 

This suggests the untenability of the claim that in revelation absolutely 
or wholly new truth is presented, since the content of revelation is in signifi- 
cant degree contingent upon and relative to past experience and knowledge. 
Further, since the revelational event leads back into what may be termed 
“ordinary” experience, it must, if it is to be at all relevant, also be relative 
to the conditions of that new experience. 

These inescapably empirical connections of the revelational experi- 
ence do not imply, however, that the revelation must be explicable wholly 
or simply in empirical terms and categories. There would be no distinctive 
meaning to revelation if this were the case. In the very nature of religion 
and of revelation, as A. E. Taylor suggests, there is an element of mystery 
which cannot wholly be avoided. While the presence of elements of sur- 
prise does not guarantee the truth of any religion or religious system, a 
religion with no surprises must surely be false.* 

Although that which is known in and through revelation may, after the 
event, be described empirically, at least in significant degree, it is neither 
reducible to nor deducible from prior empirical data. A formal parallel 
may be found in the theories of levels set forth by emergent evolutionists 
such as Lloyd Morgan and Samuel Alexander. In these theories (whose 
particular differences need not claim attention here), each new level 
emerges from that immediately below it in the evolutionary scale but is 
neither fully explicable nor predictable on the basis of a knowledge of that 
lower level. Life, for example, emerges as a new level upon inanimate 
matter, and it is, so far as any one’s empirical knowledge goes, not separable 
from material substance. It is not, however, explicable simply in terms of 

1. William Temple, Nature, Man and God (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934), 
" 1 and Meaning,” in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, edited by Herbert 


Feig] and Wilfred Sellars (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York), p. 135. 
3. A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1930), I, 254. 
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such substance, nor would a less-than-omniscient physicist, knowing the 
nature and properties of matter as such, have been able to predict the 
emergence of life or the particular forms which that emergence would take. 


So here: that which is made known in the revelational experience is 
related to and in a sense emerges from previous knowledge and experience, 
but it is not wholly describable nor predictable on the basis of a knowledge 
of that past experience alone. Until the new level of understanding which 
it represents is realized, there are no adequate canons or criteria which 
would guarantee the discovery of that which is given in the revelation. 
There are, as Morris Cohen and Ernest Nagel point out, no rules which will 
guarantee the discovery of new truth, no way of guaranteeing that men shall 
either ask the right questions or look in the right places for the answers.* 
Similarly, since the idea of revelation suggests that what is revealed does 
not come as the simple valid conclusion to a chain of reasoning, there are 
no rules which can completely naturalize or rationalize the experience in- 
dicated by that term. 


We may illustrate by a reference to the New Testament: Christ was to 
be born of the line of David and in the city of David; his coming would be 
in fulfilment of the ancient prophecies. So much was known or believed in 
Israel. But the precise manner of his coming and its time, and the particu- 
lar form of life which he would lead, were not known. Therefore, Jesus 
was not recognized as the Christ even by his disciples until Peter’s confes- 
sion on the way to Caesarea Philippi. After that confession, Jesus indi- 
cated that Peter’s understanding had come not through “flesh and blood” — 
i.e., through logical deduction from natural experience (?)—but from God, 
or through revelation. 


Neither the words which Jesus spoke, nor the miracles he performed, 
nor the moral quality of his life led to the awareness of his Messiahship. 
That awareness came by revelation. It was not, however, revelation “out 
of the blue,” but on the basis of the disciples’ hearing of his teaching, wit- 
nessing of the miracles, and observation of his life. So much is suggested, 
at least, in Jesus’ reply to the inquiry of John the Baptist (cf. Matt. 11:2-6). 
Further, one of the points of conflict that Jesus had with the Pharisees, we 
may recall, was that they did look for a revelation in more wholly super- 
natural terms, that they did look for a more absolute and a more unrelated 
manifestation of divine power and truth. They looked for signs in the 
skies, but they could not read the signs of the times. The revelation of the 
Christ—when the event which, to use Temple’s term, was “revelatory in its 
own character” met with the proper responsive appreciation on the part of 

4. Cf. Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois), p. 123; Morris 


R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1934), p. 200. 
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the disciples—was based upon and emerged from but could not be reduced 
simply to the experience of the disciples with Jesus in the months preceding. 


Locic AND THE LANGUAGE OF REVELATION-CLAIMS 


The particular form of the revelation and the meaning ascribed to it 
are mediated through the tradition of those to whom the revelation is given 
and conditioned by the circumstances of the particular historical moment in 
which they live. Hence there is no absolutely or wholly new truth given in 
the revelation, nor is any possible. Such absolutely new truth would by its 
very nature be wholly ineffable. If it could be known at all—and I have 
serious doubts on the point—it would be so unrelated to the conditions of 
ordinary human life and knowledge as to be meaningless. 

The observation of Cohen and Nagel is pertinent at this point:* 


Pure novelty, or work that is distinguished by nothing save its being 
different from everything that was ever created before, is only odd and, in 
the etymological sense of the word, idiotic. Indeed, if a man is so origi- 
nal that he entirely cuts himself off from human communication, we shut 
him up in an insane asylum. 


To this we may add the further comment of Morris Cohen that “the un- 
repeatable individual, indeed, is not the object of science and certainly can- 
not be expressed in language.” Both of these quotations refer specifically 
to scientific inquiry, but they are pertinent as critiques of religious revela- 
tion-claims as well. 

There may perhaps be religious experience so pure as to be wholly 
beyond the capacity of language to express, but theology cannot exist at all 
without both language and logic. Although there is a mystical element in 
religious knowledge—as indeed there is a necessary ostensive element in 
all knowledge—this extra-logical factor does not mean the abrogation of 
logic nor the abandonment of reason or of the relevance of past experience 
or ordinary empirical knowledge in the experience called revelation. 
Further, the fact that revelation, if it be significant at all, must lead into 
future experience also involves the necessity of language and of logic. Un- 
less the revelatory experience does lead back into ordinary experience, it is 
difficult to see just what its meaning or its value could be. After the vision 
on the mount, the disciples and Jesus must go back into the valley where 
there is an epileptic boy to be healed. 

In our considerations of the relationship between revelation and natural 
logic, however, we shall do well to keep in mind the logical principles of 
necessity and sufficiency. Logical canons or criteria, while they are not 
sufficient to establish that which becomes known in the revelational ex- 

5. Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1934), p. 358. 
6. Morris Cohen, A Preface to Logic (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1944), p. 117. 
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perience, are still necessary if that experience is to have significant mean- 
ing or fruits for later life. 


In some currently fashionable existentialist ways of thought and ex- 
pression, it is often claimed that basic principles and truths of religion or 
other experience are “beyond logic” and must be existentially apprehended 
to be known. To a degree, of course, this is true. The notion, however, is 
not wholly novel, even in American thought. As long ago as 1892, Josiah 
Royce wrote that the middle grounds of life are public and describable, and 
thus knowable indirectly and at second-hand, but that the deeper and higher 
reaches are private and can be known only directly and immediately. His 
distinctions between the “world of description” and the “world of apprecia- 
tion,” while cast in the metaphysical mould of an absolute idealism which 
few would now accept, have much to say that is significant for current theo- 
logical discussion." 


The necessity of personal involvement and existentialist immediacy 
may be granted, but we need to be wary lest we claim the necessity for this 
kind of awareness too often or too soon. Once more Morris Cohen has a 
word which we shall do well to heed lest we debase too far the currency of 
our linguistic and logical processes: 


The claim that certain convictions rest on the assent of the whole 
personality and not on intellectual argument is not an argument in their 
favour but often a euphemistic way of admitting that they rest on no evi- 
dence. In a world where we often have to stake our life on uncertainties, 
one may legitimately prefer to take his chance on an attractive “hunch” 
or intuition, rather than on a process of reasoning from evidence which 
may not be free of error. But such an attitude certainly does not further 
knowledge; and by no stretch of the imagination can it guarantee superior 
attainment of truth.* 


The necessity for logical criticism arises because of the necessity for 
stating the meaning of revelation in linguistic symbols. William Temple 
points out that there are no “revealed truths” but only “truths of revelation,” 
or propositional statements describing that which is apprehended in the 
revelational experience itself. What is given in the revelation is not propo- 
sitions about God or Christ, but what Emil Brunner and others have termed 
“confrontation” with God or with Christ. From this it follows that the ex- 
perience of revelation can have self-authenticating authority only for him 
to whom it comes at the time when it comes. For all others, and even for 
himself at a later time, the significance of the experience must be mediated 
through propositions or sentences setting forth the content of the revelation. 
These propositions or sentences, involved in both logic and language, are 

7. See Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and 


New York, 1892), chap. xii. 
8. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 50. Used by permission of Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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not directly self-authenticating but they need authentication from something 
other than themselves. 

A thorough-going rejection of logic and its critical function in relation 
to revelation-claims cannot, therefore, be sustained. All language is in- 
escapably logical. Words have meaning—indeed, sounds in the air or 
marks on paper become words—only in logical relation to other sounds or 
marks and to certain rules of syntax. An apparent exception to this general 
principle is onomatopoeia, the class of words whose sound conveys the 
sense. It is, however, not possible to form sentences by the use of onomato- 
poetic words alone, so that even these words are not wholly isolated from 
logical implications. Even more, it is doubtful whether even they who in- 
veigh most vociferously against the applicability of natural logic to revela- 
tion claims would be willing to admit that when they speak of revelation 
they are either simply purring or screaming. 

The consequent inevitability of logic suggests, further, the necessity of 
canons or criteria of verification. The logical analysts are quite correct 
in their insistence that it is meaningless to claim truth for a sentence which 
is in principle unverifiable. To put the sentences which report revelational 
experiences beyond the pale of logical testing, therefore, is to deny to them 
any significant claim to be true. For “truth” is a logical term indicating 
a relationship between a sentence and that to which it refers. This does not 
mean, however, that the sentences have to be verified to be true: verifica- 
tion may be impossible in fact, even though the sentence is not unverifiable 
in principle. A sentence, however, may not be known to be true before it 
is in fact verified. 

The verifiability or verification of sentences, however, need not be of 
one particular kind, as some rather enthusiastic positivists have maintained 
in their insistence on sensory means of testing. Carnap, who can hardly be 
accused of bias in favor of theology, has pointed out that verification may 
take either the direct form of confronting a statement with observation or 
the indirect form of confronting a statement with another statement held to 
be true.’ It is obvious that statements about revelational experiences can- 
not be confirmed in the first, or direct, manner, since no directly observable 
data are available. The possibility of indirect confirmation, however, in- 
volves the necessity of having a basis for testing which is other than the 
revelational claim itself. 

This, it should be noted, is not in conflict with certain significant bibli- 
cal teachings. For example, we read in I John 4:1, “Beloved, do not believe 
every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they are of God.” But how 
test—or why—if the alleged experience of revelation be wholly self- 
authenticating? Testing implies evaluating the experience and its claims 


9. “Truth and Confirmation,” in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, edited by Feigl and 
Sellars, pp. 124ff. 
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by criteria not confined to the experience itself. But this requires the use 
of logical principles. The denial of these in favor of a self-authenticating 


experience of revelation means simply that there is no way of separating 
either the tares or the chaff from the wheat. 


THE NECESSITY AND THE LIMITATIONS OF CRITICAL LocIc 


All the foregoing indicates that the sentences which endeavor to state 
the meaning of revelation are in fact propositions in the sense in which 
John Dewey uses that term—i.e., proposals for inquiry. What Morris Co- 
hen says of metaphysical propositions may be applied also to the proposi- 
tions of religious revelation: They are “perspectives.” “They determine 
the point of view from which all human experience or all our sciences and 
anticipations can be coordinated.”*° 


The primal starting points of inquiry must be given by intuition, reve- 
lation, or other form of immediate awareness. The completed wholeness 
of the universe can be conceptualized only by an extrapolation beyond both 
experience and the reasoning based upon it. So much may be granted. 
This, however, is not an adequate basis for the assertion that there is no 
ordered rational structure in the intermediate zones. The fact that not all 
of God’s nature or God’s will can be known without revelation does not, 
similarly, mean that natural reason and logic can say nothing at all about 
God. Ockham’s razor should not be turned into a meat cleaver. 


It is in the intermediate zones that all truth-claims, including those of 
the revelational experience, must be subjected to the canons of logical criti- 
cism. Historical credenda, as A. E. Taylor indicates, are necessary even 
though the final truth-claims of a revelational religion are beyond simple 
historical or empirical verification. In any case, a religion with no his- 
torical credenda at all could not be termed Christianity, which perhaps 


more than any other religion is centered about certain historical facts and 
events.” 


In the area where these historical credenda are needed and possible, 
therefore, to steer away from the test of history and logic by seeking to set 
the claims of revelation beyond logical or empirical criticism may indicate 
not faith but fear. The perils of alogism for our religious quest are well 
suggested by Morris Cohen when he writes: “Men who will not give the 
reason for their faith are not always modest. They try to save their own 
prestige by condemning the whole enterprise of reason, and this they do by 
professing scepticism as to the value of reason.” 


10. Cohen, A Preface to Logic, pp. 62-63. Used by permission of Henry Holt and Company, 
Publishers. 


1l. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, Il, 110, 118. 
12. Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 21. Used by permission of Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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On the other hand, the positive values of natural logic, as well as its 
limitations, in relation to religious revelation-claims are suggested by the 
same writer: 


The exercise of thought along logical lines . . . makes us humble 
because it indicates to us that ultimately we cannot prove the truth of 

our fundamental assumptions, for our fundamental assumptions determine 

the kind of a world which we can perceive and the world of phenomena 

is wider than that of our knowledge. 

Logic teaches us, therefore, not to undertake vain proofs; it teaches 

us not to attempt to disprove the beliefs of those who really differ from 

us in fundamental principles. ... Tolerance, the avoidance of fanaticism, 

and above all a wider and clearer view of the nature of our beliefs and 

their necessary consequences, is thus a goal or end which the development 

of logic serves. In this sense logic is a necessary element of any liberal 

civilization.** 

In summary: there is in all knowledge an ultimate appeal to direct or 
immediate apprehension. It is important, however, that we not claim too 
soon nor too uncritically just where the discursive operations of the rational 
intellect must stop and give way to the ostensive operations of apprehension 
and existential appreciation. The transcendent absoluteness of God may be 
beyond description, and the fullness of meaning of sentences reporting re- 
ligious revelations may be similarly beyond the range of analytical or criti- 
cal logic to determine. In such cases, we shall do well to recall the famous 
dictum of Ludwig Wittgenstein, “Whereof one cannot speak thereof one 
must be silent.”** But this warning in regard to the limitations of language 
needs to be countered by the equally trenchant sentence with which Fung 
Yu-lan closes his Short History of Chinese Philosophy: “One must speak 
very much before one keeps silent.””** 


13. Cohen, A Preface of Logic, pp. 186ff. Used by permission of Henry Holt and Company, 
Publishers. 

14. Quoted by Herbert Feigl, “Logic Empiricism,” in Readings in Philosophical Analysis, 
edited by Feigl and Sellars, p. 16. Used by permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., publishers. 

15. Fung Yu-lan, Short History of Chinese Philosophy (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1948) , p. 342. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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The Tyranny of Epistemology 


Revelation in the History of Protestant Thought 
By J. Pelikan 


“HOW DO YOU KNOW THAT, 
and how is it related to the way you know other things?” At this trumpet- 
blast, or its equivalent, many a theological Jericho has fallen to the con- 
quering tribes of epistemology. Many of the conquerors, in turn, have mis- 
taken Jericho for the entire Promised Land. They have been content to 
remain with the epistemological and methodological questions, assuming 
that once these have been clarified, the rest of the theological corpus could 
pretty well be expected to take care of itself. Paul and Luther have been 
faulted for their failure to clarify their epistemological presuppositions; or 
what is worse, some theologian wiser than they has sought to clarify these 
presuppositions for them. These are the theologians who seem to regard it 
as something of an achievement if, by the time their theology is done, they 
have demonstrated at least the possibility of a revelation. The creeds and 
liturgies of the church, if considered at all, are said to “symbolize” some 
sort of value. This means that the prime consideration once more becomes 
the interpretation of the nature of the symbolic in relation to the real and/or 
non-symbolic. Once more, the theologian is caught in first principles— 
which are first, I have sometimes suspected, because they were the substance 
of the first question addressed to man (Gen. 3:1): “Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” 

Since I approach this symposium on revelation as a historian of Chris- 
tian theology, I propose to examine some of the process by which Protestant 
theology became involved in this predicament. How is it that the doctrine 
of revelation has shrunk from its proportions in earlier theologies, where 
it was the tracing of the shape of God’s deed in Christ, to the epistemologi- 
cal and methodological issue it now is? In part, this development is due 
to the apologetic stance of Christian theology amid the secularization of 
life and thought, including the life and thought of the theologian. When- 
ever and however taken, that stance means the assignment of great im- 
portance to the epistemological problem and the definition of revelation in 
the framework of that problem; it is understandable that the word “ig- 
norance” should be the key word of the quasi-apologetic sermon in Acts 
17 (v. 23). Epistemology is a least common denominator between various 
areas of investigation; or, if you prefer, it is a way of talking about a field 
you do not know very well. Therefore the discussion between theology and 
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the natural sciences, for example, was carried on largely at the level of 
epistemology, at least partly because it has only been rarely that anyone 
had the technical competence in both areas to carry on the discussion on any 
other level. 


That part of the story is familiar to most students of historical the- 
ology. But I am interested here in singling out the elements within the way 
classic Protestant theology itself interpreted revelation that helped to bring 
upon it the tyranny of epistemology. Specifically, a major source of the 
difficulty seems to me to lie in the fact that Protestant orthodoxy held to- 
gether soteriological and epistemological perspectives, sometimes mistaking 
the power of the one for the form of the other. This combination of a 
stress upon saving history and an emphasis upon timeless doctrines eventu- 
ally assumed the status of a slogan, sola fide and sola scriptura. Some- 
where around the turn of the nineteenth century, the designation of “formal 
principle” and “material principle” came into vogue; as Albrecht Ritschl 
discovered on his maiden journey into the seas of theological debate, these 
Aristotelian terms confused more than they clarified. 


In the conflict with Rome, Luther sometimes spoke as though justifica- 
tion by faith as the content of revelation and the authority of Scripture as 
the bearer of revelation were the two issues at stake. In the conflict with 
the Schwdarmer, it was again the authority of Scripture as the bearer of reve- 
lation—defined now in antithesis not to tradition, but to immediate and 
subjective experience—that he sometimes designated as the question. 
Chemnitz, “the second Martin,” even found the entire heresy of Romanism 
implicitly present in its faulty methodology. Arguing that the right concep- 
tion of scriptural revelation would produce the right doctrine of justifica- 
tion, Chemnitz’ Examen of the Council of Trent tried to show that Trent’s 
doctrine of justification was wrong because its view of revelation, that is, 
its doctrine of Scripture, was wrong. In Chemnitz’ own theology, as his 
classic discussion of the two natures in Christ demonstrates, the implica- 
tions of this stress upon revelation as the communication of knowledge were 
held in check by the continued retention of the central emphasis upon the 
history of salvation that he had inherited. Epistemology was domesticated 
by soteriology; thus the fundamental difference between post-Tridentine 
Roman Catholicism and classic Protestantism could be treated as an epis- 
temological difference, simply because it was always this and vastly more. 
Yet this way of putting the problem meant that in the conflict between ortho- 
doxy and rationalism, both sides would assume the primacy of the epistemo- 
logical issue. The career of Semler is a case in point; not his view of the 
atonement or the church or the sacraments, but his conception of Scripture, 
produced the bitter debate that went on even after his death. 
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Let me illustrate this situation from the doctrine of the work of Christ, 
taking two classic Protestant treatments, that of Gerhard and that of Tur- 
retinus. Both of them find a convenient set of rubrics for this doctrine in 
an idea which, I discover, goes back to Eusebius but was not really systema- 
tized till Calvin: the munus triplex of Christ as prophet, priest, and king. 
The munus sacerdotale means the satisfaction theory of the atonement, with 
less of the other biblical modes of discourse being used than most of us 
would like; the munus propheticum, meanwhile, means the guarantee for 
the reliability of the biblical narratives as the documentation of divine reve- 
lation. Epistemology, but a very worthy concentration upon soteriology as 
well. But all that was necessary was a gradual regrouping of emphases 
around the prophetic office, with the priestly office as one of the things 
revealed by Christ in his exercise of the prophetic office. After all, God 
was immutable; hence even the death on the cross could not have changed 
him. In addition, as Graf has shown, the priestly element was disappear- 
ing from the liturgical life of both Reformed and Lutheran, making the 
priestly office of Christ less meaningful. Not with a bang but a whimper, 
then, “revelation” became theology’s answer to post-Cartesian discussions 
of epistemology, and stopped being the eschatological event of reconcilia- 
tion effected, and not merely exhibited, by the death and resurrection of 


Christ. 


There is at least one additional phase in the history of the doctrine of 
revelation that needs consideration, though I must confess that I am not 
sure of the causal or even logical relationship involved here. I have been 
wondering whether part of the shift I have described here may not have its 
source in a favorite notion of Luther’s, his distinction between the Deus 
quantum in se est and the Deus quoad nos. Is it only in his Ritschlian in- 
terpreters or is it in Luther himself that a cleavage has been driven between 
revelation and reality? Because of Ritschl and the Luther-scholars who 
learned from him, most of us are almost irresistibly tempted to see in the 
Deus quantum in se est the divine version of the Ding an sich, and to insist 
that theology deal with God as he has revealed himself, in other words, with 
the phenomena of divine revelation rather than with the noumena of the 
divine majesty. I realize that Luther often speaks as though the revelation 
were the disclosure of God as he really and truly is, but it does seem that 
his distinction prepared the way for theologians who were willing to go 


further than he did. 


And there, it seems to me, lies one of the many links between Schleier- 
macher and Luther. For Schleiermacher’s famous threefold distinction 
among ways of treating Christian doctrine is, to some extent, an extension 
of Luther’s distinction. Christian doctrines can be treated, he says, either 
as descriptions of divine attributes or as discussions of the world or as ac- 
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counts of the pious self-consciousness. This third way, which is first in his 
list, is the one he follows in the Glaubenslehre, with results that have 
changed the history of theology irrevocably. It does seem plausible to me 
that this extends Luther’s distinction. For if it is legitimate to separate 
reality and revelation with a great gulf fixed and to follow a cetrain pious 
skepticism with regard to reality, is it not legitimate and necessary to look 
with equal skepticism upon the effort to interpret the data of revelation 
objectively? Thus the fulcrum of theology would move from reality to 
revelation to experience. Or, as I prefer to put it, since I believe that 
Schleiermacher was a Trinitarian theologian in spite of himself—the focus 
of the theological discussion moved from the First to the Second Article to 
the Third Article. But then the epistemological problem becomes the prob- 
lem, and revelation becomes not an attribute of the divine being nor an 
event of history, but a virtual synonym of “the knowledge of revelation.” 
It should now be clear not only how I read some of the history of the 
concept “revelation,” but also how I assess the current state of the concept. 
It seems to me that the growing concern of certain philosophers with ques- 
tions of being, after an epidemic of epistemological myopia, makes atten- 
tion to revelation as more than knowledge a necessity. And it seems to me 
that the work of biblical scholars in isolating the peculiarities of biblical 
language puts resources at the theologian’s disposal that he has not had. 
But the consideration of some of these issues is not my assignment here. 
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The Language of Theology 


Some Elementary Considerations 
By J. Harry Cotton 


THE CHARGE 
has often been made that whereas scientific disputes usually get settled, 
philosophic disputes seldom do. People just tire of them and change the 
subject. If philosophers would learn to analyze their words and their syn- 
tax (it is suggested), they would discover that many of their differences 
were merely verbal. 

This concern is no novelty in philosophy. The Socratic dialogues of 
Plato, which sought the definitions of the virtues, were really attempts of 
Socrates to reach agreement with other people on the meaning of words used 
in moral discourse. In the Cratylus and in the last half of the Sophist you 
will find a remarkably lucid analysis of the problem of meaning. As we 
shall see, the schoolmen took the question seriously and you will even find 
in Duns Scotus and William of Occam an anticipation of Russell’s theory 
of logical types. 

Leibniz, in a moment of optimism that was rash even for him, once 
wrote that if you could reduce complex and ambiguous ideas to their sim- 
plest elements, and if each of these elements could be represented by a sign, 


then by a combination of these signs you could build up a system of reliable 
knowledge. 


I feel that controversies can never be finished, nor silence imposed 
upon the Sects, unless we give up complicated reasonings in favour of 
simply calculations, words of vague and uncertain meaning in favour of 
fixed symbols. . . . When controversies arise, there will be no more 
necessity for disputation between two philosophers than between two 
accountants. Nothing will be needed but that they should take pen in 
hand, sit down with their counting-tables, and (having summoned a 
friend, if they like) say to one another: Let us calculate.’ 


John Locke complained, 


What have the greatest part of the comments and disputes upon the 
laws of God and man served for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, 
and perplex the sense? What have been the effect of those multiplied 
curious distinctions and acute niceties, but obscurity and uncertainty, 
leaving the words more unintelligible, and the reader more at a loss? 
How else comes it to pass that princes, speaking or writing to their 


1. R. Latta, Leibniz’s The Monadology, pp. 85-86. 
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servants, in their ordinary commands, are easily understood; speaking 
to their people, in their laws, are not so?? 


In the same mood Hume reflects on the persistent disputes in philoso- 
phy: 

If the question regard any subject of common life and experience, 
nothing, one would think, could preserve the dispute so long undecided 
but some ambiguous expressions, which keep the antagonists still at a 
distance, and hinder them from grappling with each other. This has 
been the case in the long disputed question concerning liberty and neces- 
sity; and to so remarkable a degree that, if I be not much mistaken, we 
shall find, that all mankind, both learned and ignorant, have always been 
of the same opinion with regard to this subject, and that a few intelligible 
definitions would immediately have put an end to the whole controversy.’ 


Tue “New Key” In PHILOsopHy 


But this old question is now being asked amid new perspectives and 
with new thoroughness, so that Suzanne Langer’s title Philosophy in a New 
Key is quite appropriate. About the middle of the last century mathematics 
began to discover that it was a branch of logic. The growth of mathematical 
logic, led by such men as Boole, Couturat, Schroeder, Frege, Peano and a 
flock of others in Europe, and ably furthered by C. S. Peirce and Royce in 
America, coming to full flower in Whitehead and Russell’s Principia Mathe- 
matica, showed the partial scope of the Aristotelian logic and threw new 
light on the nature of deduction. This study further revealed what Descartes 
only half suspected, that mathematics rested on postulates rather than upon 
axioms. The coming of quantum mechanics and relativity theory has turned 
many a physicist into a logician, especially through the statistical theory 
of probability. The analytic methods of G. E. Moore and especially those 
of Bertrand Russell finally inspired a movement variously called ‘logical 
positivism’ and ‘logical empiricism.’ 

It is plain that many of the claims made for the new method were ex- 
travagant. We may cite the more extreme positivists such as A. J. Ayer, 
writers like Ogden and Richards and, of course, some of the self-styled 
semanticists. But that should not blind us to the solid results that have been 
achieved by the new method nor to the fact that the “new key” is here for 
some time to come. 


But a book on the “new key” in theology would be out of place. Why 
should this be the case? What theologian has not been oppressed by the 
burden of communication? There is the old, old question of the preacher 
trying to say what cannot be uttered. It seems clear to me that it would 
help the preacher to know as precisely as he can just what he is saying, as 


2. John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. Ill, Chap. x, paragraph 12. 
3. David Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding, p. 83. 
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well as the kind of response that his language is calculated to elicit in his 
hearers. Analysis should also clarify the work of the theologian. Tillich 
observes that for centuries both theologians and philosophers were divided 
on the validity of the arguments for the existence of God. This scandal, 
he adds, can be explained in only one way. “The one group did not attack 
what the other group defended. They were not divided by a conflict over 
the same matter. They fought over different matters which they expressed 
in the same terms. Those who attacked the arguments for the existence of 
God criticized their argumentative form; those who defended them accepted 
their implicit meaning.””* 

It seems clear, at any rate, that Christian theologians should take an 
interest in such questions. If the experience of philosophy is any guide, we 
may expect a remarkable sharpening of theological issues through an analy- 
sis of theological language. Also basic issues of right and wrong are here 
involved. (1) Careful logical analysis is one test of honesty. We ought 
not (a) to claim to give information that we do not have or (b) to disown 
assumptions that are in fact essential to our arguments. (2) In our use of 
language we ought ourselves to know when we are informing people, when 
we are exhorting them and when we are manipulating them. I am not sug- 
gesting that Christian preaching can or should be stripped of feelings, i.e., 
of existential concern. But we should protest against that preaching, if it 
can be called such, that deliberately plays on the feelings of people without 
informing them. A fundamental question of honesty is again involved. 


OsTENSIVELY DEFINED Worps 


But enough of preliminaries. The basic questions of logical analysis 
turn on the problem of meaning. And this in turn reduces to two questions, 
the meaning of words and the significance of sentences. It is the basic 
thesis of some analysts that non-logical words derive from ostensively de- 
fined words, and that in this derivation their whole meaning consists. By 
logical words we mean such words as ‘the,’ ‘a,’ ‘some,’ ‘all,’ ‘and,’ ‘not,’ 
‘or,’ ‘if . . . then,’ etc. For the time being we pass by the meaning of these 
words. By ostensively defined words we mean those words that are not 
ordinarily defined by other words. Some of these words cannot be verbally 
defined. Such words as ‘red,’ ‘blue,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘bitter,’ ‘pain,’ ‘light,’ ‘dark,’ 
and so on are learned through experience alone. Bertrand Russell dis- 
tinguishes four stages in learning ostensively defined words. (1) We under- 
stand, i.e., act appropriately, when we hear the word, the object being pres- 
ent. (2) We understand the word on hearing it when the object is absent. 
Plainly dogs and horses are capable of this much understanding. (3) We 
can speak the word when the object is present. (4) We can speak the word 


4. Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (The University of Chicago Press) I, 204. Copyright 
1951 by the University of Chicago. 
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when the object is absent. If now some one objects that ‘red’ can be defined 
in terms of wave lengths and ‘sweet’ in terms of chemical reactions, we 
should recall that men knew how to use these words long before they knew 
anything about wave lengths and when chemistry was mere alchemy. These 
causal explanations add nothing to the meanings of our words. 


To these basic words that are incapable of verbal definition may be 
added other basic words that can be verbally defined, yet whose meaning 
children learn for the most part ostensively. Such words are ‘finger,’ ‘milk,’ 
‘mama,’ ‘man,’ ‘dog,’ etc. In fact all the early words we learned as children 
are ostensively defined. A bit of mystery is involved here: how is it that 
children so quickly learn, when we point to a red ball and say ‘red’ that the 
word is to be applied to the color and not to the ball? If any of us were 
shipwrecked on a strange shore, and were allowed to live, and we knew 
nothing of the language of the natives and they knew nothing of ours, our 
first words would be ostensively defined. They would have to do with food 
and drink. 


Now this analysis of meaning is important for two reasons. (1) What 
are variously called ‘basic sentences,’ ‘first-order sentences,’ ‘observation 
sentences,’ ‘Protokoll-Saetze,’ are made up entirely of ostensively defined 
words, or words that can be translated into basic words. From these simple 
or ‘atomic’ sentences all the more complex and ‘molecular’ sentences that 
are meaningful are derived. (2) It is held that all the meaningful non- 
logical words of our language must be derived from ostensive words. Ber- 
trand Russell, in one of his most recent works declares, “Every word that 
you can understand must either have a nominal definition in terms of words 
having ostensive definitions, or must itself have an ostensive definition; 
and ostensive definitions, as appears from the process by which they are 
affected, are only possible in relation to events that have occurred to you.” 

This is plainly a very sweeping assertion. The one way to test it would 
be to sample a large variety of words whose meaning we are certain that we 
know and ask ourselves if they can be translated without loss of meaning 
into ostensively defined words. If we disagree with Mr. Russell, I suppose 
we are bound to seek some other source of the meaning of our words. 


TILLICH AS OFFENDER 


This is surely the case with theological words. What are the osten- 
sively defined words of theology? Upon what kind of ‘Protokoll-Saetze’ do 
our theological propositions rest? Surely, they must include all the basic 
words of our ordinary vocabulary. But these ordinary words will not suf- 
fice for theology. What are the basic religious experiences: Anxiety? 
The death of a loved one? Our own guilt? The experience of pride? Such 


5. Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1948), p. 87. 
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questions have often been raised by religious phenomenology. Then comes 
the important question: how can we justify, i.e., render meaningful, some 
of the words that theologicans often use? To illustrate one familiar form 
of verbal magic, we see two related events, say, A preceding B. We de- 
scribe this as a relation, giving the status of a noun and therefore of an 
entity to what was originally A coming before B. Then we abstract further 
and speak of ‘relationship’ or ‘relatedness.’ By what right do we make this 
assumption? So Tillich speaks* of the ‘depth of reason’ which manifests 
itself in strange ways. In the cognitive realm it points to “truth-itself”; in 
the legal realm to “justice-itself”; in the communal realm to “love-itself.” 
Now I think I know what a man means when he says that a certain sentence 
is true. He is merely asserting that sentence as his own and, by implication, 
calling its contradictory false. But I am not at all sure that I understand 
what “truth” is unless it is a quality shared by, or abstracted from, all true 
sentences. But when I come upon “truth-itself” I am confused. To be sure, 
Tillich defines “truth-itself” as the “infinite power of being and of the 
ultimately real.”” Now I think I understand how to use the words “is” when 
it means ‘exists.’ But to abstract from ‘is’ the quality of ‘is-ness’ or ‘being’ 
and then to speak of the “infinite power of being” leaves me lost and be- 
wildered. I am in even worse condition with the word ‘real.’ I understand 
the difference between a real and counterfeit dollar. But I have never seen 
a satisfactory definition of the word ‘real,’ although Gabriel Marcel comes 
close to it when he writes, “Being is what withstands—or what would with- 
stand—an exhaustive analysis bearing on the data of experience and aim- 
ing to reduce them step by step to elements increasingly devoid of intrinsic 
or significant value.”’ But this definition leaves much to be desired. To 
return to Tillich, if I have trouble with the word ‘real,’ I find it extremely 
hard to understand his reference to the ‘ultimately real.’ 


In a similar way I think I know what you mean when you say that A 
did a just deed. You mean that his deed accorded with an accepted standard 
of fair treatment, taking into account the various and possibly rival claims 
of the persons affected by his deed. I can even understand what you mean 
when you say that A is a just man. You mean that his deeds are habitually 
or usually just. But I cannot understand what ‘justice’ is apart from per- 
sons who do just deeds. And “justice-itself” leaves me quite mystified, 
even when Tillich goes on to identify it with an “infinite seriousness and 
an ultimate dignity.” 

I understand you when you say ‘John loves Mary,’ although I should 
want to know how he behaves towards her before being clear on the mean- 
ing of the word ‘love.’ I think I understand something of the meaning of 


6. Tillich, op. cit., I, 79-80. 
7. Gabriel Marcel, The Philosophy of Existence. Translated by Manya Harari (The Harvill 
Press, London, 1948), p. 5. Used by permission of Philosophical Library, the American publisher. 
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Christian agape—the seeking of the good of all the children of God. I may 
have a glimpse of your meaning when you tell me that God loves me when 
I have been a sinner. But I do not understand what ‘love’ means apart 
from persons who love. And “love-itself” is quite beyond me even when 
Tillich describes it as “an infinite richness and an ultimate unity.” 

Let this suffice to illustrate the urgency of considering the meaning 
of theological words. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SENTENCES 


We turn now to sentences. Whereas we spoke of the meaning of words, 
following Russell, we shall speak of the “significance” concerned with only 
one of four types of sentences. We are ignoring (1) questions, (2) im- 
perative sentences and (3) sentences designed to express or evoke emo- 
tional attitudes. We confine ourselves entirely to factual or informative 
sentences, those which are either true or false. It should be noted in pass- 
ing that all factual sentences have more or less emotive coloration. Further, 
Russell suggests that all factual sentences conceal an implicit imperative: 
that we would never utter or write a sentence unless we expected some one 
to do something about it. But we are concerned with the significance of 
factual sentences and neglect all other aspects of them. 

It has been the favorite thesis of the positivists that many sentences are 
meaningless: i.e., they are pseudo-sentences. A. J. Ayer, for example, has 
insisted that sentences in metaphysics, in theology proper, and in normative 
ethics are neither true nor false. They are meaningless. It is as though 
you muttered to yourself. These strictures on language rest on certain 
criteria of meaningful sentences which have been devised. 

First, is the operational criterion, the favorite of the scientific philoso- 
phers. P. W. Bridgman of Harvard set forth this view almost twenty years 
ago in his book, The Logic of Modern Physics. Words are signs that point 
to the operations which contain their meaning. Thus when we speak of the 
length of this room we refer to the operation of measuring it with a yard- 
stick or tape. But when we measure the distance a light beam travels we 
refer to a quite different kind of yardstick. Therefore length in astro- 
nomical distance does not have the same meaning as it does when we speak 
of the length of a city block. Time is a measurable relation between events. 
But it makes no sense to talk of ‘time-itself.? Sentences, then, are meaning- 
ful in so far as they point to an appropriate operation. You will see at 
once how close this is to pragmatism, which insists that thought is a function 
of action. We think, too, of C. S. Peirce’s summary of pragmatism in his 
maxim, that the meaning of a concept consists in the consequences of that 
concept that may have a practical bearing. 

Bridgman suggests that the operational standard of significance would 
rule out sentences dealing with the beginning or end of time and the sup- 
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posed infinity of space, since there are no operations that deal with these 
questions. Questions about why nature obeys laws or why anything exists 
are likewise not meaningful. It would be interesting to see how much of a 


theology could be developed if only operationally meaningful sentences 
were used! 


Tue Positivist THEsIS 


Closely related to the operational criterion of meaning is the positivist 
thesis that meaning is verification. The significance (or meaning) of a sen- 
tence is literally the physical event that verifies or disverifies it. It should 
be noted that this criterion applies only to factual sentences, not at all to 
logical sentences, which would also include all sentences in mathematics. 
The verifiability principle has been variously formulated. All synthetic 
sentences, that is, non-logical, including non-mathematical, sentences are 
factual. They profess to say something about experience. If experience 
confirms the sentence it is true; if not, it is false. And if a synthetic sen- 
tence refers to an experience when in fact there is no experience to confirm 
or to disverify it, it is pretending to something that it does not have. Hence 
it is meaningless, non-sensical. The meaning of an assertion, says Carnap, 
is the “way in which it may be verified.” 

But this will not do. As Schlick has pointed out, “There are mountains 
10,000 feet high on the other side of the moon’ is plainly a meaningful 
sentence. Apart from the difficulty of finding a base of measurement, 
since there is no sea level on the moon, we have not yet discovered any 
means of verifying that assertion. Schlick asserts that the sentence is “in 
principle” verifiable and that this is enough to give it meaning. 

But verification is a very limited business and if it is the criterion of 
meaning very few factual sentences are meaningful. For example, no uni- 
versal sentence, i.e., no ‘all’ or ‘no’ sentences are verifiable since further 
experience may turn up exceptions. Further no ‘some’ sentences are dis- 
verifiable for the same reason. 

Accordingly, more recent positivists have modified their claim. A 
sentence is now called meaningful if we know what would “confirm” or 
“disconfirm” it. In other words, sentences have meaning when there is 
evidence that bears on their truth or falsity." 

But what is it that ‘confirms’ a sentence? A. J. Ayer insists that only 
sense data are relevant. But this raises a flock of difficulties. For one 
thing the ‘given’ is exceedingly difficult to identify. It is not too much to 
say that all modern philosophers agree that there is a ‘given’ in experience 
and almost no two of them agree on just what is given. Bertrand Russell 


8. Cf. Feig] and Sellers, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, p. 15. 
9. Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 2nd ed., 
1950), p. 31. 
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defines a sense datum as that which “as far as possible” determines a basic 
proposition. 

But other difficulties beset us. (1) As Royce was the first to point 
out, empiricists often overlook the narrow range of the given. Only the data 
of the present moment are given. If I rely on my own past verification I 
am transcending the empirical method. That I formerly verified a proposi- 
tion by some sense datum is not now empirically given to me. Nor is this 
a quibble. Of course, we trust our memories and with considerable educa- 
tion in the ways in which memory may play us false, and with the aid of 
records of our experiments written down at the time, and diaries and so on, 
we know pretty well how to be safe in relying on memory. But it is still 
true that we do not now empirically verify that we once verified a proposi- 
tion. The very care that we employ to safeguard ourselves against the 
strange tricks of memory is itself a logical construction. Directly we can 
verify only the sense data of the present moment. All else is interpreta- 
tion, construction. 

(2) Verification is social in character. Again, it was Royce who ob- 
served that just as I cannot now verify empirically that I formerly verified 
a proposition, so I cannot empirically verify your verification of a propo- 
sition. For your sense data are not mine and never can be. This difficulty 
is related to the problem of how I can know my neighbor’s mind, a prob- 
lem that many modern philosophers have wrestled with and which has not 
as yet found a satisfactory solution. Of course, the behaviorist thinks he 
has solved it, for to him mind is just a certain level of behavior which I 
can, of course, observe. But even behaviorists cannot help us at our par- 
ticular difficulty. For I cannot observe by your behavior that you verify 
by a certain sense datum an hypothesis that we have been entertaining. To 
be sure, you tell me what your reading is. I can observe you taking your 
readings and making notes. I have learned by experience how far your 
readings are trustworthy and how to interpret your speech. But again, this 
is a construction, not a direct empirical verification of your verification. 

As Bertrand Russell has said, “If you say, ‘Mars contains inhabitants 
as mad and wicked as those of our planet,’ I understand you, but I do not 
know how to find out whether what you say is true.””® 

But with all the difficulties, we cannot dismiss the questions raised by 
the positivists on the significance of sentences. Plainly, the significance of 
sentences has to do with the conditions of their truth or falsity. Suppose we 
adopt as a working principle the following: “Our sentences have meaning 
only in so far as we know what would make them true or false.” In all our 
factual sentences, and theological language is full of them, we are making 
statements about ‘what is the case.’ They purport to be true. While their 


10. Bertrand Russell, Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York), 
p. 387. 
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meaning may not be exhausted by our test, clearly the test is a necessary 
condition of significance. Unless we know the kind of experiences or dis- 
coveries that would verify or falsify our meaning, what we say is without 
meaning. 


Suppose we try this standard out on questions. All statements can be 
translated into questions. For example, any simple assertion like ‘The sun 
rose this morning,’ can be replaced by ‘Did the sun rise this morning?’ And 
if our question is such that one would not recognize its answer when we 
found it, plainly our question did not have meaning. The question, ‘Why 
does anything exist?’ looks like a meaningless question. If a student asked 
us the question we would properly inquire about his meaning. For what 
kind of explanation of existence is he looking? What kind of an answer is 
he seeking? What facts or experiences would constitute an answer to his 
question? If he cannot say, we may suspect that he meant nothing by his 
question but was only making small talk. 


We illustrate our principle. A scientific theory, in spite of its gen- 
erality, is meaningful in so far as there is a crucial experiment that will 
test it. Here, as in all pure scientific discourse, the knowing-what-would- 
make-it-true-or-false criterion is indistinguishable from the verifiability or 
confirmation theory of the positivists. But the moment we shift from sci- 
entific discourse to discourse about science and its methods, we must aban- 
don the positivist thesis of meaning-as-verifiability. As a further illustra- 
tion let us return to Russell’s sentence, ““Mars contains inhabitants as mad 
and wicked as those of our planet.” As Russell says, he sees no way to 
verify this sentence. Yet its meaning is quite clear. What would make it 
true or false is the existence (or non-existence) or such Martians and the 
assumption expressed in the contrefactual conditional, if we could journey 
to Mars we should encounter (or not find) such persons. 


Another way of testing this principle is to ask of any significant asser- 
tion, what state of affairs would falsify this purported statement? If a 
supposed factual sentence is compatible with any and all facts, it is doubt- 
ful if the sentence is meaningful. For example, when it is asserted that 
God loves us, it seems legitimate to ask for some difference that the love of 
God makes in human life. The objector points to all the suffering in the 
world, much of it brutal and nonsensical. The apologist replies that we are 
looking at too small a sample, or taking too short a view. So the argument 
may continue. If the love of God is compatible with any and every state of 
human affairs, how can the words “God loves us” constitute a statement? 
If the sentence is meaningful, there must be some conceivable state of af- 
fairs, here or in the life to come, that if existent would falsify the assertion 
of God’s love. To believe in the love of God is in part to predict that such 
a falsifying fact or set of facts, will never occur. 
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SoME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


After all this threshing about with methodological details, I propose 
now to state a few tentative conclusions, which need further study, and to 
raise a few questions that I believe to be very urgent. 

1. We have seen that the confirmation-as-meaning criterion is ap- 
plicable par excellence to the language with which the physical sciences 
operate. But does it follow that all other languages can adopt this standard? 
If the purposes of poetry, or of a treatise on law, or of a psychological 
analysis, or of a spoken prayer are not those of the sciences, why should 
they be bound even by the same laws of logic? The insistence of certain 
American positivists that all language must meet the test of scientific con- 
firmation is a clear case of methodological imperialism. The assumption 
that only such language is factually significant contains a large measure 
of metaphysical bias. 

Some light can be found in Russell’s theory of types, or rather in an 
extension of that theory. As originally devised, the theory was designed to 
meet certain mathematical paradoxes. In its simplest form it states, “A 
class cannot be a member of itself.” This means that sentences about 
members of a class must be distinguished from sentences about the class it- 
self. They are of a different logical type. This distinction has given rise 
to the use of such words as ‘language’ and ‘metalanguage,’ language being 
about objects and metalanguage being language about language about ob- 
jects and so on. 

For example, the scholastics made a sharp distinction between terms 
of first and second intention. First intention terms designated individual 
objects as they were in themselves, and second intention terms designated 
these same objects as objects of our own knowledge. As extended, the prin- 
ciple of logical types would require that any type of language should be 
analyzed carefully to discover the rules of syntax that are implicit in it. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that British logical analysts have 
already adopted this more open procedure; they are now analyzing the 
logical syntax of various types of language. A recent example is R. M. 
Hare’s careful book The Language of Morals. In this connection we should 
expect a difference between the languages of Christian faith and worship 
on the one hand and the language of theology on the other. 

As an illustration of my thesis let us see what happens if we try to 
follow A. J. Ayer’s attempt to limit confirmation (or verification) to sense 
experience. Ayer declares, 


I require of an empirical hypothesis, not indeed that it should be 
conclusively verifiable, but that some possible sense-experience should be 
relevant to the determination of its truth or falsehood. If a putative 
proposition fails to satisfy this principle, and is not a tautology, then I 
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hold that it is metaphysical, and that, being metaphysical, it is neither 
true nor false but literally senseless. 


The only thing to say about such a claim is that no philosopher can allow 
it. At least he does not follow it. For example, the very distinction be- 
tween tautologies and empirical (factual) sentences is impossible to the 
consistent behaviorist. We cannot make the distinction without relying on 
data of introspection. The same holds for the distinction between object 
language and metalanguage. Indeed, the problem of meaning itself can- 
not even be stated without recourse to introspection. To confine ourselves 
to verification by sense experience is to make it impossible to for us to 
explore distinctively human problems. And it will make any theological 
language impossible. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that Tillich accepts the veri- 
fication theory of meaning. But he draws an important distinction between 
what he calls “experimental verification” and “experiential verification.” 
The former is used by science and is relatively exact. But it is not ap- 
plicable in the majority of cases. Instead we rely on “experiential verifi- 
cation” for by far the largest part of cognitive verification. The test is, 
in his words, 


neither repeatable, precise, nor final at any particular moment. The 
life-process itself makes the test. Therefore, the test is indefinite and 
preliminary; there is an element of risk connected with it. Future stages 
of the same life-process may prove that what seemed to be a bad risk 
was a good one and vice versa. Nevertheless, the risk must be taken.'* 


He goes on to point out that physicians, psychotherapists, educators, social 
reformers, and political leaders must use experiential verification. 


2. One difficulty must have occurred to the reader already. It is 
quite true that when we speak, our cognitive sentences are significant only 
in so far as they refer to elements in our experience. But here is the para- 
dox; we know only through our experience and yet our experience itself is 
under the judgment of God. To demand that the truth of God shall conform 
to our rules of syntax, or even to our experience; to insist that nothing 
makes sense that does not make sense to us, is not merely methodological 
imperialism; in theological language it is idolatry. Christian faith seems 
to me to rest on a belief in a ‘much more’ than we can comprehend. It 
regards our values, even our highest and best ones, as distorted, if not 
mutually destructive. Indeed, the claim that nothing exists or has meaning 
beyond our experience of it is logically indistinguishable from the Eskimo 
claim that all bears are white. 


ll. Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 31. Reprinted through permission by 
Dover Publications, Inc., New York 10, New York. ($1.25). 
12. Tillich, Systematic Theology, 1, 103. Copyright 1951 by the University of Chicago. 
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Here it may be observed that on any verification theory of meaning, or 
even on our knowing-what-would-make-it-true-or-false criterion, it is hard to 
see how any sentences about the Trinity can have meaning. The same holds 
with sentences about the creation. Such sentences are entirely beyond our 
experience, if not outside the scope of our imagination itself. 

3. But how can we utter factual sentences about that which lies en- 
tirely beyond our experience? Here we shall be reminded of metaphor 
and analogy. Certainly the theological use of symbolic and analogical 
language is due for careful analytic study in the near future. But this 
much is clear already. We recognize that some metaphors are ‘apt’ and 
that some are not. But this assumes that we already have enough knowl- 
edge of our object to know when our metaphors are appropriate. We are 
reminded that the argument by analogy proves nothing. Analogy of pro- 
portion is possible only when we know three of the four terms. Analogy 
is useful for (1) suggesting fruitful hypotheses to be explored and (2) ex- 
planation or exposition. Even the analogia entis argument rests on the 
causal argument for the existence of God. 

4. Nevertheless, we come back to the basic concern: the necessity to 
communicate factual information. When are we most successful? When, 
in the language of I John, we speak of that which “we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 


have handled.”™ 
13. I John 1:1. 
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The Ancient Gospel and the Modern Mind 
By Royal Humbert 


KEeRYGMA AND Mytu. Edited by Hans Werner Bartsch. Translated by Reginald H. 
Fuller. Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, London, 1954, 
Macmillan. 228 pages. 


THIS IS 
an exciting and solid volume. Every one needs frequent “shock-treatment” to keep 
minds alert. This series of essays may be just the prescription needed to jar one 
awake! 

The issue dealt with here is not new to readers of ENCOUNTER. Gogarten’s 
book, Demythologizing and the Church was reviewed in the Spring, 1956, issue of 
ENCOUNTER. Gogarten’s work was itself called forth as a defense of Rudolf 
Bultmann against the negative reception given to his essay, “New Testament and 
Mythology.” This essay is the first composition in the volume, Kerygma and Myth, 
for the first time here available in an English translation of the German original. 
This same essay of Bultmann’s raised the major question which Professor Amos 
Wilder sought to answer in his 1948 lectures at the Butler School of Religion, pub- 
lished recently in expanded form under the title, New Testament Faith for Today. 

Kerygma and Myth is a theological debate carried on between Rudolf Bultmann, 
professor of New Testament at the University of Marburg, and five able critics from 
Europe and England. The form in which the editor has assembled this volume is 
noteworthy in several respects. It gives us the epoch-making essay of Bultmann, 
“New Testament and Mythology.” Published during World War II, it has become 
the fountain source of more continuous discussion than any writing in the biblical 
field for that period. The discussion waxes hot to this moment, not only because 
of Bultmann’s approach, but also because he deals so vividly with an aspect of the 
most fundamental problem which faces the interpreter of the New Testament 
today. Here is a sample of the issue which must be faced ever anew by the theologian 
in the classroom and by the pastor in his study as he prepares to proclaim the 
eternal gospel in its present-day setting. 

Again, this volume is worth adequate time for study because it presents some 
of the basic criticisms which need to be made of Bultmann’s essay, and, in turn, 
Bultmann’s reply to his critics. As a running theological debate, this volume travels 
the noblest path for the quest of truth, the conversation and the dialogue. 

What is the fundamental problem at stake in this conversation? It is that of the 
question of what the modern interpreter is to do with the symbolism of the New 
Testament message. Bultmann contends that the kerygma, the essentials of the 
gospel message, is irrevocably loaded with the world-picture of the first century. 
He believes that this primitive cosmic outlook is, as such, totally outmoded for 
“modern man.” It is not enough to do as many contemporary interpreters in class- 
room and pulpit are doing, to assume that by extracting the essential message, the 
kerygma, we have solved the problem of Jesus and the New Testament. To make such 
an assumption is to practice ostrich theology! 
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Bultmann reminds us that the kerygma is itself embedded in the language and 
thought-forms of first century mythology, whether Jewish apocalytic or Hellenistic 
gnosticism. But neither of these thought-forms is acceptable to man nurtured on 
scientific thinking, and, with the tragic help of inept theologizing, our contemporary 
man tends to reject the kerygma because of the outmoded thought-form in which it 
was cast originally in the New Testament. Among the outmoded concepts listed 
by Bultmann are such ideas as the flat earth with Sheol below and heaven above; 
Satan and the hosts of demons, together with demon possession and exorcism; the 
virgin birth; literal miracles; and the materialized idea of eschatology with the 
physical return of Christ. 

The solution of this dilemma is to recognize that the essential nature of the 
gospel does not depend upon the first century thought-forms through which it was 
proclaimed by its first adherents. This does not mean that the early mythology is to 
be thought of as untrue. It is simply obsolete, and the task of the modern apologist 
is to find the appropriate modern vehicle in which to restate the essentials. The 
removal of the mythological husk does not affect the permanent truth of the faith 
itself. 

This problem of the interpretation of the mythological elements in the New 
Testament is not in itself a new one. It was raised as soon as the world-view in which 
the church had lived through the centuries began to change. The earliest notable 
attempt of the church to grapple with the problem was when Origen developed the 
method of biblical exposition known as allegorical interpretation. The most recent 
attempt to get at this changed environment of belief was that of liberal theology. 
This answer consisted in simply eliminating all mythology from the meaning of 
the gospel. 

Bultmann’s answer is to detach the old-world conceptions, but replace them by 
a contemporary equivalent. This means for him to present the essentials of kerygma 
in the framework of the contemporary school of philosophy known as existentialism. 
We cannot enter the details of his argument here, but they are persuasively presented. 
What emerges is not an account of certain events in history, but a picture of human 
existence and the perennial plight of man, his need for salvation, God’s offer of new 
life, and the power to achieve it in the eschatological situation of the demand for 
a decision on the question of life’s meaning. 

Whether or not one agrees with Bultmann’s thesis—and his critics, Lohmeyer, 
Schniewind, Schumann, Thielicke, and Farrer, do not—one must recognize the 
centrality of the problem for all honest Christian thinking. Here is illustrated one of 
several possible ways of dealing with the great problem of present-day Protestantism. 
The question of the relation of “reality” and “symbol” has come to plague us more 
and more in biblical studies and in theology. This question is central and not 
peripheral. The record of Jesus’ own ministry, for example, presents as many or more 
difficulties as any other portion of the scriptures. Any solution leaves many knotty 
problems for the modern mind. The whole record of the life and death and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord is presented in mythical form. One needs to ask, What did Jesus 
mean by speaking of himself as the Son of Man, to see the dimension and authenticity 
of the problem being considered here. 

Tillich has reminded us that we need demythologization in order to guard 
against the confusion of literal statements with their symbolic meaning, but that we 
need also at the same time a religious symbolism as full and rich as possible. How 
can this be realized? Bultmann has taken seriously the task of showing that the 
mythological framework must be disengaged from the gospel message itself. But it 
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is doubtful if a restatement of the gospel in terms of existential philosophy alone 
can do justice to the role which symbolic understanding plays in the religious mind. 
Imaginative language is the only adequate tongue in which to clothe the ineffable 
quality of a religion which takes seriously the fundamental place of mystery in all 
life. The perennial task of an honest theology is not only to “de-mythologize” the 
faith but also to “re-mythologize” it anew in each generation. 


The Bible for the Man in the Pew 
By J. Daniel Joyce 


Tue Brste Speaks To You. By Robert McAfee Brown. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1955. 399 pages. $3.00. 


CERTAINLY THIS REVIEWER 
has never seen such a successful attempt to put the perplexing theological questions 
of the Bible in the language of the layman as has been made in this book. We must 
say in the very beginning that the outstanding thing about the book is that the pros 
and cons of weighty theological problems are translated into actual life situations 
so that any reader with the ordinary biblical orientation of a layman can see the 
Bible speaks to life. This book can do so much to help people transform their sterile 
conception of the Bible as a book verbally inspired and containing literal truth from 
cover to cover, into a healthy, wholesome conception of it as a book containing 
eternal truth, but with many problems which require study via the historical approach 
and understanding. The author makes no attempt to minimize or smooth out the 
problems which face us in the interpretation of the Bible; but he presents those 
problems with such reason, skill, and clarity that the most suspecting fundamentalist 
will be led to weigh and consider. 

The first two chapters of the book are concerned with the nature of the Bible; 
what it is, how it came to be, how it is to be used, and what one may expect from it. 
In this it is shown that we are dealing with no mere historical record but with the 
life experiences, the toils and tears of a people whom God sought. But we are dealing 
primarily with a call, an invitation, a message to the people of the twentieth century 
which speaks to their problems, delineates their struggle, and talks about their situation. 
Different methods of interpreation are explained and evaluated, and the whole 
matter of using the Bible is given a focus in the question of its relevancy for faith today. 

For the remaining portion of the book, the method of understanding and using 
the Bible which is suggested and demonstrated is that of readers as actors involved 
in the biblical drama of God’s search for men. By the use of this method, Dr. Brown 
is able to give his writing a freshness and delightful readability seldom seen in a 
book of such theological content. With a subtle, simple and convincing manner he 
shows how the Bible came to be, the languages and translations involved. He makes 
the writing of the gospels and epistles alive and fascinating by bringing them out of 
life experiences and pointing to their original purpose. He does this with no esoteric 
nomenclature that would rebuff the average reader, but by raising questions which 
are logical and interesting. Then one is led to the answer which the Bible offers. 
He proceeds on the well-taken assumption (implicit but not stated) that if one has no 
questions, one can get no answers. He raises the questions which are uppermost in 
the minds of those who seek to understand the Bible. 

The second section is given to the ‘subject of the Bible,’ and some of the 
paradoxical questions of our faith are treated: freedom and predestination, justice 
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and mercy, etc. What the cross meant for God and for man is discussed; and even 
more important, what it means now. There is an en excellent treatment of the problem 
of evil (pp. 142ff.) in short compass, which can be used for the instruction of 
church people in a full and free discussion. He gives a wholesome and scholarly 
view of the Book of Genesis which would greatly help answer the smouldering ques- 
tions in the minds of people about this problematical writing. Such problems as 
sin and regeneration he puts in clear perspective by using forceful language 
interspersed with life illustrations of how God’s love accepts you as you are. There 
is a truly evangelistic element in this book. The indicative-imperative status of a 
Christian is set forth, not in these terms but in the terms of a Sunday School teacher. 


There are devotional qualities in the book which make it great; inspirational 
qualities which this writer fully appreciates when given in the context of true 
scholarship. There is an inner relationship which is not very obvious while reading 
but which is inescapable once you have read it. 


One section of three chapters is given to the questions of ontology, though the 
term is not used. The questions of “Who am I?” “Why am I here?” “How can 
I be changed?” “Where am I going?” are fully discussed. Brown gets to the real 
heart of the matter in pointing out how God deals with unreconstructed human nature 
by the redeeming force and power of suffering love. 

In a fourth section on “New Horizons in the Bible,” he comes to the questions 
of judgement, parousia, and resurrection. He evades no theologically controversial 
subjects but approaches them in such way so as never to frighten a reader. No barrage 
of pyrotechnics is there to repel a reader, but rather he is invited by the life-like 
phrases used to present these truths. 

As to style, let us say that this book is written in an arresting form: of question- 
and-answer series, theological equations, storybook quotations, and catchy titles 
(for chapter headings and paragraph headings) in profusion. In fact, there are 
almost too many small points of outline. Brown has a flare for the dramatic 
presentation of evidence which really does make the Bible speak. On the more 
difficult problems he is careful to give the varying views within the New Testament 
(such as the kingdom of God, pp. 210ff.), discussing the merits and demerits of 
each. It is always a contribution to a wholesome view of the Bible to have it reiterated 
that there are varying theologies within the New Testament. 

Perhaps my personal disagreement with some of the positions is not important 
but I must take note of one or two for the sake of balance. Brown uses Romans 7 as 
though it belonged to the Christian experience of Paul rather than to his pre-Christian 
experience under law. He uses some of the older arguments in trying to excuse the 
variations of the empty tomb stories, such as the different abilities to recall what did 
actually happen. In places, he attempts to make a logical and rational case for 
some point of faith but finds himself actually following necessarily the usual manner 
of explaining the paradoxes of the faith. He has to resort to the ground of faith on 
which to argue the case. He draws sharp distinctions between the Greek words 
eros, philia, and agape (p. 262) as used by the Greeks, which we feel is a bit dubious. 
He also implies that agape had a meaning in the Christian era and Christian cora- 
munity which it did not possess prior to that time or in other literature. 

For the closing section (chs. 18-23), the author pulls together all the ramifi- 
cations of the various theological themes of the book and examines their relevance 
to life now—an existential interpretation of the overall question of the book; namely, 
how does the Bible speak to one in the present circumstances. Religion and ethics 
are one and the same thing. He does a creditable job in a very concise way of 
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bringing the message of the Bible to bear upon the moral sins of our communal 
living which are deeply imbedded and are often sanctioned by our conventions and 
customs. It will initiate some fresh thinking on questions of politics, sex, war, etc. 
This kind of stimulation is present throughout. 

There are no significant additions contained in this book to what has been 
hitherto known in the field of biblical scholarship, but it certainly does bring the 
results of biblical scholarship within range of many readers where those results 
have been hitherto unknown and unappreciated. In this respect, it will make a 
large contribution. 


The Church in Modern History 
By Ronald E. Osborn 


History OF CHRISTIANITY, 1650-1950: SECULARIZATION OF THE West. By James 
Hastings Nichols. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1956. vi, 493 pages. 
Suggested reading and index. $5.00. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF MopERN CHRISTIANITY SINCE 1500. By Frederick A. Norwood. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1956. 256 pages. Index, $3.75. 

Mopern CurisTIAN MoveMENTs. By John T. McNeill. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 197 pages. Selected bibliography and index. $3.50. 


IN INTRODUCING 
his little book on Modern Christian Movements, Professor McNeill observed, “It is 
a commonplace in the Church history fraternity that we have no good history, either 
scholarly or popular, of Christianity in the modern era” (p. 14). Now we have 
both, thanks to the appearance of the books by Nichols and Norwood. 

Professor Nichols provides a scholarly systematization of developments since 
the Peace of Westphalia, “the most complicated and least generally known of all 
the major divisions of church history” (p. 3.). Chronologically, he designates four 
periods, marked off by the French Revolution, 1870, and World War I. Within 
each of these he deals with “the four great cultural and religious divisions of the 

lest”—Latin and Roman Catholic, Germanic and Lutheran, Orthodox Slavic and 
Greek, and the English-speaking world. In the later periods the Younger Churches 
in non-European cultures become a fifth group. “The central theme throughout 
is the changing relation of Christian faith to society, culture, and the state” (p. iv). 

The sub-title of Nichols’ work, “Secularization of the West,” indicates the 
dominant trend which he describes during the three centuries: “Modern Christians 
have generally thought and acted in politics independently of their faith” (p. 8). 
“Most modern Christians persuaded themselves not to let their Christian tenets 
interfere with their business” (p. 9). (An important exception to these generalizations 
was the lay witness of the “nonconformist conscience,” discussed on pages 65-67 and 
elsewhere.) “The modern Christian has been forced to nourish his faith in archaic 
forms of thought” (ibid.). “Pagan tribalism . . . is today, perhaps, the real 
religion of the majority of men in all Western culture” (p. 118). 

Nichols writes in a spare, near-pedantic style, presenting facts with little color 
or emotion. While such objectivity sometimes makes for dry reading, it also renders 
all the more devastating his analysis of the continued papal opposition to political 
liberalism and modern categories of thought (pp. 113, 206ff., 232ff., 294ff., 366ff.). 
Without being tendentious, this book provides much data to reinforce the argument 
set forth by Nichols in Democracy and the Churches, namely, that it is in the 
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environment of the Reformed tradition (and not of “Christianity” generally) that 
democracy has flourished. 

The book performs such a needed service as to minimize its limitations. Yet 
for all its authoritative handling of many facts, it seems in almost any part, remotely 
external. The reader learns about a movement at a distance; seldom does an illumi- 
nating quotation or the glow of religious fervor let him see inside. The sparsity of 
quotations is apparently deliberate and may be necessitated by demands of space. 
But the bibliography, in neglecting to direct the reader to primary sources or 
sources in translation, fails to redeem this limitation. 

The work assumes a considerable knowledge of general history on the part 
of the reader. Sometimes it appears to give information without doing so at all: 
“The Iona Community in the Church of Scotland was one of the most interesting of 
the attempts to find new ways of bringing the gospel to an increasingly non-Christian 
society” (p. 392). Unless the reader already knows a good deal about the Iona 
movement, this sentence tells him nothing. The same goes for the reference (p. 458) 
to Sigtuna, Driebergen, the German “Evangelical Academies,” and the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey (which Nichols designates oddly as “the World Council Institute”) , 
a reference quite uncommunicative except to the person who already knows the life 
of these institutions. 

Typographical errors are few. Plebiscite twice appears as “plebescite” (pp. 
214, 220) and the ante-Nicene fathers turn out to be “anti-Nicene” (p. 297). 

Within the limitations inherent in any conspectus, Professor Nichols has rendered 
an admirable service to students of church history. Any one seriously interested 
in the religious situation in the past three centuries will keep this work at hand as 
an authoritative introduction and outline of significant developments. 

A more popular survey is Professor Norwood’s The Development of Modern 
Christianity since 1500. In half the number of pages used by Nichols, Norwood 
treats a period of time half again as long. Consequently he ignores many of the 
important trends delineated in the larger book. His chapters treat such extensive 
periods (1500 to 1648, 1603 to 1815, 1915 to 1914, 1914 to 1955) that they must 
generalize often and pass over many significant developments. Yet the book is to be 
commended to laymen or to beginning students for orientation to the modern period. 
Norwood writes vividly, with an effective use of quotations that brings characters 
and incidents to life. He helps the reader to get “inside” at least some of the 
movements he discusses. Yet his enthusiasm for Wesley and the Methodists becomes 
so lyrical that he gives them space quite out of proportion to that assigned other 
important groups (e.g., the Baptists). 

Norwood has a gift for effective summarization. His expositions of the political 
theory of the Reformers (pp. 83-88), of their economic theory (pp. 90-93), and of 
the idea of religious toleration emerging in the Enlightenment (pp. 109-112) are quite 
illuminating. Yet the book is crowded with inadequate sketches and with many names 
which are mere words. The famous meeting at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, in 1801, 
cannot be termed “the original camp meeting” (p. 170). One wonders why the 
author quotes such accessible works as Luther’s three treatises of 1520, not from 
any of the well-known editions but from partial quotations in Philip Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church (see pp. 46-48). Norwood’s suggestions “For Further 
Reading” at the end of each chapter are no more helpful than Nichols’ in pointing 
to sources in translation. 

John T. McNeill’s little book must be listed with the two more recent volumes 
because of its discerning essays on several “modern Christian movements.” Par- 
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ticularly illuminating is that on English Puritanism, and that on the Evangelical 
Movement sets Wesley in the context of his antecedents and contemporaries. Others 
deal with German Pietism, Tractarianism and Anglo-Catholicism, the Ecumenical 
Movement, and Modern Roman Catholicism. McNeill knows the primary literature 
well, and eloquent selections from it vivify his pages. As an essayist, McNeill has the 
opportunity of discussing the contemporary relevance of the various movements. 
The book is a valuable supplement to Nichols or Norwood. 

In this composite review, mention should be made of Kenneth Scott Latourette’s 
A History of Christianity (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953) which, while cover- 
ing the entire period of church history, gives more pages to the modern era than does 
Nichols. Latourette brings to his writing his well-known authority and optimism 
and a vividness of historical imagination (“Whitefield . . . began preaching in the 
open air to the miners and saw the tears make channels down their coal-begrimed 
faces”—p. 1025). His work also is to be commended to the student of modern 
church history. And, of course, no such student will now overlook A History of the 
Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill 
(Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1954). 

This is not the occasion for reflections on the story these books tell. There is 
much in them to confirm faith in God and in the mission of the church. But they 
leave the reader with no easy confidence. The issue now before the churches is well 
put by Nichols in his concluding paragraph (p. 460) : 


In recent years Christians have become increasingly aware of the 
width of the chasm between the tone of the industrial West and anything 
that might be called Christian. It does not yet appear how they will adjust 
to this situation. Will they return to the policy of the church in the Ancient 
Roman Empire, in which, whether persecuted or recognized by the state, 
the church entertained no serious hope of transforming state and society, 
but sought rather to manifest another quality of life within its own com- 
munity? Or will the church continue to seek, and perhaps find, some way 
of humanizing and rendering responsive to Jesus Christ a militarized, 
technological, mass civilization? 


The Course of English Thought 
By James G. Clague 


FREE CHURCHMANSHIP IN ENGLAND, 1870-1940. By John W. Grant. Independent 
Press, London, 1956. vii, 424 pages. Bibliography and index. 

ENGLISH THoucuT. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
1953. ix, 388 pages. Bibliography and index. $7.50. 


EVEN FOR THOSE 
who only touch the fringes of theological thought the expressions, “assured results 
of biblical scholarship” and “the pronouncements of the sciences,” are familiar. It is 
easy to forget that the wealth of meaning those terms possess has developed almost 
entirely within the last hundred years. There is much truth in Dr. Elliott-Binns’ 
claim that a “study of conditions in the later nineteenth century and of the influ- 
ences which induced theologians, slowly indeed and often grudgingly, to make 
concessions, must be of unquestionable value for their present-day successors,” and 
we must be grateful to him for an ordered account of those conditions in the latter 
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half of the nineteenth century in England, as well as for an approach that has wider 
significance than its application to one country. 


From a description of the English scene in 1860, English Thought goes on to 
assess the impact on religion of three significant branches of study—natural science, 
philosophy, and history—and then turns to consider the effects of this impact in 
various fields of Christian thought—Biblical studies, comparative religion, dogmatic 
theology and doctrine. The remainder of the work is concerned with the inter- 
relationships of theology with the wider background—political, economic and social, 
literary—with a final chapter on the position at the close of the century. 


Dr. Elliott-Binns amazes one by the catholicity of his reading. Epecially in those 
chapters which deal with the wider scene he delights with apt quotation and tempts 
his readers to meet his authorities first hand; at the same time he provides a useful 
guide to reading among English and continental theologians of the period 1860-1900. 
Some idea of the interest and method of his work can be obtained from a study of 
the chapter on historical studies. Dr. Binns notes the resuscitation of historical 
studies due to the influence of the evolutionary theory, with its subsequent removal 
from the sphere of “belles lettres” to that of scientific investigation. “History began 
to be studied for its own sake, and scholars made it their primary aim to discover 
what actually had happened. . . . In fact, the study would become a vast co-operative 
enterprise” (pp. 94-5). But contempt for the imaginative credulity of the past became 
too exclusive concentration on the collection of facts, and, in spite of the undoubted 
improvement in research, men forgot that facts are only the raw material for history, 
until Collingwood could declare, “Nothing capable of being memorised is history,” 
in his strong reaction. One result of this new historical method was avidity for new 
materials, and anthropology, archeology, and architecture received a new significance. 
Dr. Binns discusses the value of archeological finds in relation to the Bible, which 
“does not consist . . . in their confirmation of statements in the Bible, but on the 
contrary in their correction or supplementing of such statements.” A fairly full 
treatment of archeological discoveries leads into the study of church history, where 
the revival due to the Oxford Movement, S. R. Maitland and Mandell Creighton is 
noted, and into the related fields of canon law and liturgiology. Finally, “no longer 
was history willing to be regarded, as in medieval times, as the handmaid of meta- 
physics; and many historians, whatever their personal convictions might be, repudi- 
ated all theological presuppositions in their work” and, moreover, the “application 
of its methods to theology has been followed by consequences as serious as those 
in any other sphere, and not least in the matter of biblical studies” (p. 115), which 
studies are the concern of the following chapter. An ordered and critical approach, 
together with breadth of survey, is the strength of the book. 


Dr. Binns strives hard to harmonize detail and broad judgment but, in spite of his 
efforts, the two fall apart so that, despite its values, it is doubtful whether the book 
will appeal to any well defined section of readers. It is primarily scholarly yet deals 
in no new way with material familiar to scholars. The ordinary reader, on the other 
hand, will be introduced to ideas and criticism to appreciate which he lacks back- 
ground and will be faced with a kind of bibliographical guide which may repel him 
by its very comprehensiveness. The chapter on philosophy and religion contains 
a valuable comparison of the methods, aims and goal of philosophy and theology 
and reviews several philosophical and theological systems. But the reviews are 
mainly references to books and men, lacking background, and Ritschl, as the typical 
theologian, is introduced without any attempt to ground him in an evolving climate 
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of thought. It may be useful summary for the informed, but it may only confuse 
the unacademic. 


The prime value of the book is the remarkable way in which a comprehensible 
line of thought has been sustained in the complexities and details of the historical 
and theological scene. 


Dr. Grant has attempted for the understanding of the free churches what Dr. 
Binns attempted on a wider scale. Where they overlap these two books are comple- 
mentaries for the study of English theological development in the later nineteenth 
century. Dr. Grant, however, continues his study well into the present century. His 
review of free churchmanship—more particularly Congregationalism, as he ad- 
mits—leads to the conclusion that the period 1890-1940 was one of inevitable 
theological confusion and liberalism; inevitable because of the external pressure of 
scientific discovery and method and the internal pressure of the rejection of biblicism; 
but that it ends with the reassertion of the basic Noncomformist witness from which 
it took its rise. 


Following a clear and well documented exposition of the traditional emphases 
of the Independents, the main body of the book considers five periods of development 
and concludes with an extremely lucid summary of the theological changes and their 
implications. It is unfortunate that the chapters dealing with specific periods appear 
in the table of contents simply as a list of dates—there must have been a reason 
for selection which, after a good deal of searching, one can find, but ignorance of 
which tends to vitiate one’s orderly understanding of the book. Another unfortunate 
aspect of the book is the minute print of quotations and footnotes. 

What Dr. Grant has done admirably is to give Nonconformity a compact, well- 
ordered—if not altogether flattering—look at itself. He not only describes develop- 
ment but offers some acute evaluation. The section (pp. 170-184) on the “Social 
Gospel” (which he admits is an anachronism within his period!) is of especial 
interest for he distinguishes and documents the forces leading to this new emphasis; 
reaction to excessive individualism and the growth of the “nonconformist conscience,” 
traditional dissent to priest which blended into opposition to the squire and 
privilege, the great influence of F. D. Maurice, and the increased participation, 
under the example of R. W. Dale, in municipal affairs. Grant effectively, though not 
unsympathetically, criticizes its theological basis: 


What these men were saying, in effect, is that they preferred the future to the past. 
They were creating a false antithesis between the Word upon which the Christian 
church is founded, and the ends it is designed to serve. As a result, their message 
lacked historical grasp. They faced the future with confidence but were unable to 
draw upon the inspiration of the past. The social gospel was not really gospel but 
merely a new statement of law. 


One other feature which will commend the work is the presence of sympathetic 
yet critical vignettes on the work of leading Free Church theologians, among whom 
are Oman, Forsyth, Micklem, Whale, and Jenkins; yet, though he omits no one who 
can be considered significant, the author avoids overwhelming the reader with 
bibliographical data. 

Both these books are the product of extraordinarily wide reading, detailed study, 
and an immense amount of organized thinking, but they raise the question as to 
whether they are not something of tours de force which supply little more than 
organization to the scholar and tend to disrupt the comprehension of the general 
reader by the (to him) distraction of massive detail. 
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Arab and Jew—An Insufficient Study 
By Aziz S. Atiya 


Jews anp ArABS—THEIR CONTACTS THROUGH THE Aces. By S. D. Goitein. Schocken 
Books, Inc., New York, 1955. xiii, 275 pages. Bibliography and index. $3.50. 


THE RELATIONS 
between Arabs and Jews have assumed a special position of growing importance 
in present day world affairs. Yet books outlining these relations in their long his- 
torical setting with scholarly objectivity are extremely scarce. This dearth of 
literature on so interesting a topic has enhanced our hopefulness and expectations 
from the work under review which rightly claims to have surveyed these contacts 
throughout the ages. On closer examination, it becomes clear that the picture which 
Professor Goitein has painted before us is a vast patchwork ranging between the 
scholarly and the purely pedestrian. Of a total of eight chapters, the core of the 
book centers around two only (chapters 6 & 7), which are readily judged to be 
entirely out of proportion with the remaining chapters both in dimensions and 
subject-matter. Here, the author’s acumen and erudition become evident whenever 
he forgets Israel for the nonce. Chapter six, dealing with the economic transformation 
and communal reorganization of the Jewish people in Islamic times, depicts the 
economic affluence of the Jew within the Muslim polity. Chapter seven summarizes 
the cultural developments of the Jews inside Arab Islam under six sub-headings 
extending from the linguistic to the spiritual interaction of the two groups. On the 
whole, we are left with favorable impressions in regard to the status and achievement 
of the Arab Jews, so much unlike the conditions under which Jewry groaned within 
the Byzantine Empire or the countries of medieval Europe. The Geniza ma.uscript 
findings in Old Cairo shed a flood of new light on this subject. The author gives an 
admirable summary (pp. 92ff.) of this manuscript treasure trove which will prove 
helpful to the layman, though insufficient to the specialist. 

The first five chapters of the book are, generally speaking, in the nature of 
short introductory notices, not unfree from debatable polemics which might have 
been handled with more reserve and less passion. It is difficult to know why the 
author, incorporating his references between brackets in the text instead of foot- 
notes, has omitted these altogether on numerous occasions (pp. 28ff.). The eighth 
and final chapter, which is expected to be a scholarly conclusion, compares rather 
badly with the preceding chapters. Entitled “The New Confrontation,” it dwells 
mainly on contemporary politics with a pronounced propagandist tendency for the 
vindication of the state of Israel. 

One major point against the author’s treatment of the contemporaneous period 
is the fact that he concentrates almost wholly on the relations between the Israeli 
and Arab states. Thus he overlooks the position of Jews who have preferred staying 
with their native Arab countrymen in their natural homes to crossing over to Israel. 
Whether this has been done intentionally or through ignorance of the case of Arab 
Jews at home, is extremely difficult to say. It would be sufficient at the present 
juncture to note that these law-abiding Jewish groups, like Christian minorities, 
enjoy the fullest measure of freedom accorded to all citizens irrespective of their 
faith. Further, they conduct their economic activities with remarkable success and 
their prosperity is assured. The biggest houses in the finest street (Sharia Fouad) 
in Cairo are still owned by Jews such as Cicurel, Chemla, Oreco, Cohenca and others. 
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These are only a few instances for Dr. Goitein to remember in the next edition of 


his book. 


It would be idle to try to compile a full inventory of all the points on which we 
might legitimately feel at variance with the author. Here is a selection. The theory 
advanced in chapter two (pp. 19ff.) repudiating the historicity of the Semitic race 
with far reaching effects on long standing considerations in the field of Jewish-Arab 
relations is unconvincing. While we gather from some trends in the author’s 
arguments that Jews and Arabs are “cousins” (p. 22), we are soon faced with 
statements (p. 25) where he aims at extricating the Jews from Arabism and even 
Semitism altogether. The assertion that Arabic poetry is largely “devoid of genuine 
feeling” (p. 45) is questionable. While the impact of Jewish monotheism on Islam 
is rightly underlined, the influence of Christian thought in Arabia is annihilated 
(pp. 52ff.). This is surely overlooking the place occupied by Nestorians and 
Monophysites within the precincts of the Arabian peninsula, as well as the Christian 
Apocryphal Scripture known to Arabs on the eve of the rise of Islam—views upheld 
by leading Orientalists and Arabists and headed by the eminent French Professor 
Massignon. 


The association of Arab nationalism and oil prospects subsequent to World 
War I (p. 215) is something of an anachronism. The story of the prominent Egyptian 
educator who tried every new shoe on the head of one of his wives (p. 226) is 
apparently cheap antipropaganda unworthy of any serious study and has no bearing 
on the subject of the book, let alone the doubts about the authenticity of that 
scandalous story. There is a curious confusion and admixture of issues between Islam 
and the Muslim Brotherhood (p. 229) which are two different ideologies. One is 
left wondering whether the author is cognizant of the recent developments in the 
Arab world and especially in Egypt regarding the Brotherhood. From the very 
outset of the book, the author, who seems to be familiar with Yemen and Yemenite 
life (cf. Index—examples too numerous), has developed a marked tendency to 
generalize therefrom in judging the rest of the Arab world a procedure which leads 
him far from the whole truth. 


The writer often falters in his technique as an author and an Arabist. It would 
be futile to amass a whole parade of these minor but inexcusable indiscrepancies. 
The book abounds in them. Only some special instances have to be recorded in the 
interest of higher Orientalist scholarship. The work has no settled system of dia- 
critical points and marks in the transliteration of Arabic words into Latin characters. 


The letter Ayn is often confused with the Hamza (pp. 4, 22, 46, etc.). The omis- 
sion of the signs underneath the letters in proper names is misleading. Take, for 
instance, al-Jahiz (pp. 63 and 100) which should be transcribed al-Jahiz—a totally 
different word of course. Nabati (p. 5), Aqqad (p. 46), Sana (p. 48), ahbar 
(p. 50), al-Masih (p. 55), Mawali (p. 101), halal (p. 104), Tufail and ibn Roshd 
(p. 143), al-Adil (p. 183), A isha (p. 188) and al-Mugaffa (p. 198), to cite a few 
instances, should read Nabati, al-Aqgad, Sana, ahbar, al-Masih, Mawali, halal, 
Tufayl and ibn Rushd, al-Adil, Aisha and al-Mugaffa respectively. The vocali- 
zation of the word alhelu (p. 35) is colloquial, and the literary form is al-holu. 
One should adopt the spelling Medineh or al-Madinah, but not al-Medina (p. 47, 
etc.). Dhura (p. 191) is corn or maize not wheat. The misreading of ‘fire’ for 
‘man’ or rather more correctly ‘mankind’ or ‘people’ (p. 198) is a simple palaeo- 
graphical slip mistaking the Arabic al-nar for al-nas. 
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Taken as a whole, the book appears to fail in the fulfilment of the needs calling 
for a dispassionate review of Arab-Jewish relations especially in modern times. It 
is hoped that the author will be afforded the opportunity of preparing another edition 
in which he can revise lots of his data and his technique in the approach to so vital 
a problem in the life and career of the nations of the Middle East. Only then, can 


his contribution have an enduring value in the world of scholarship. 
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A comprehensive Beginner’s Gram- 
mar, including Dictionary, 
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Hebrew text in one 
volume 


All Hebrew words appearing more than 
fifty times in the Bible included in 
vocabulary; Material tested in more 
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theological seminary 
“Out of his experience of many 
years in teaching Hebrew, and 
equipped with the finest tools of 
modern philological scholarship, 
Professor Nakarai offers here an 
elementary Hebrew grammar 
which should convince the novice 
that Biblical Hebrew is really one 
of the simplest and easiest of 
languages . . . He has succeeded 
in being thorough without being 
pedantic, and interesting without 
being superficial.” 
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Harvard University 
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tians in 9 countries of East 
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Church universal. 


“Nowhere else within comparable com- 
pass is so full and authoritative a con- 
spectus of this historical development 
to be found . . . informative and ex- 
citing . . . an invaluable sourcebook. 
It should hold equal interest for the 
general reader and the specialized stu- 
dent.”—Pres. Henry P. Van Dusen 
“No library which attempts to provide 
materials for the study either of the 
Communist challenge to western civi- 
lization or of contemporary Christian- 
ity can afford to miss this book, and 
no serious writer in this field can fail 
to take its data and conclusions into 
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—Harow Fey, Christian Century 
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THE SCROLLS FROM THE Deap SEA. 
By Edmund Wilson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. 121 


pages. $3.25. 


Tue Deap Sea SCROLLS AND THE ORICI- 
NALITY OF Curist. By Geoffrey Gray- 
stone. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1956. $2.50. 


THe MEANING OF THE Dead SEA 
Scrotis. By A. Powell Davies. (A 
Signet Key Book) New American 
Library, New York, 1956. 144 pages. 
35ce. 


Tue Deap SEA SCRIPTURES, IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION 
AND Notes. By Theodor Gaster. 
(Doubleday Anchor Books) Double- 
day, Garden City, 1956. 350 pages. 
95c. 


A great flood of articles and books 
is being published on the Dead Sea dis- 
coveries. Probably no other archeo- 
logical discovery has ever excited so 
much interest, among both laymen and 
scholars. Some of the articles and books 
are well-informed and learned; some 
are by amateurs in the field of scholar- 
ship. Some are very much worth read- 
ing; others make no creative contribu- 
tion to learning. 

The book by Edmund Wilson is per- 
haps the most widely read book on the 
subject, and may be responsible for 
much of the popular interest in the 
scrolls. Wilson is a professional writer 
who has published novels, poems, plays 
and literary criticism. The material in 
his book was published as an article 
in The New Yorker for May 14, 1955. 
Wilson worked diligently, and has writ- 
ten a very readable book; for the most 
part his information is accurate. On 
two points, however, the reader needs 


(81) 


to be warned: Wilson takes too seri- 
ously the theories of the French savant, 
Dupont-Sommer, which are not accept- 
ed by many others; and he says that 
scholars are afraid to study the 
scrolls—Jewish scholars for fear that 
their respect for the Masoretic Text 
will be weakened, and Christian 
scholars for fear that their study may 
detract from the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity. Both statements are wide of the 
mark, as anyone can see who will note 
how many scholars are publishing 
studies in this field. It is, of course, 
regrettable that American scholars are 
not more active, but this is not because 
they are afraid of results. 


The second book is by a Roman 
Catholic priest, who has taught in 
Marist seminaries in England and Ire- 
land; his book bears the /mprimatur. 
Fr. Graystone has read the scrolls and 
knows his subject. Yet one cannot 
escape the feeling that he is not objec- 
tive, for he is too much concerned to 
maintain the originality of Jesus and 
uniqueness of Christianity. He says 
(p. 79), 


Direct, causal influence of the Qumran 
writings on the origins of Christianity 
has been ruled out in the course of our 
investigations. Indirect influence— 
especially for the later New Testament 
writings—by way of a certain diffusion 
of ideas, as part of the general body of 
apocalyptic writings and notions, is 
possible, but not to be exaggerated. At 
most it concerns the vocabulary, the 
“periphery” of the New Testament. 


Yet, “no one will deny the valuable and 
unexpected light which the new scrolls 
have shed on the Jewish world of the 
first century” (p. 77). 


The last chapter of Graystone’s book 
is a direct criticism of Wilson’s work, 
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and provides an important corrective 
to it. 

The two paper-back books are evi- 
dence of the widespread popular inter- 
est in the scrolls. A. Powell Davies is 
a Unitarian minister who is now pastor 
of All Souls Church in Washington, 
D. C. It appears to this reviewer that 
Davies is not able to read the manu- 
scripts in their original Hebrew, but has 
read extensively in literature about the 
scrolls. The “blurb” on the back cover 
announces that these scrolls constitute 
“the greatest challenge to Christian 
dogma since Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion.” 

Davies has a very liberal point of 
view, as one would expect, and some 
of the things he says are well worth 
saying. He is very much impressed by 
the fragmentary nature of much of our 
knowledge of Christian origins, and by 
the fact that early Christianity borrowed 
much from what he calls “pagan” 
sources, such as the Hellenistic mystery 
origins. He seems to want to go so 
far as to identify early Christianity 
with Essenism. He advances as an 
hypothesis, which he himself seems to 
accept, that “the Christian church, in 
its organization, its sacraments, its 
teaching and its literature is related— 
and in its early stages may have been 
identical—with the New Covenanters 
who were known as Essenes, some of 
whom wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls.” I 
doubt that many competent scholars 
would go so far with the author. He 
is guilty of the very common genetic 
fallacy—thinking that he can explain 
away things whose origin he can dis- 
cover—and he neglects to point out the 
tremendous differences between the 
Qumran sect and Christianity. 


The book of Gaster is easily the most 
valuable of our list, especially at a cost 
of only 95 cents. It is primarily a 
translation of the Dead Sea texts (ex- 
cept the strictly biblical texts), with 
brief introductions and notes. The 


author is a competent Semitist, con- 
nected with the faculties of Dropsie 
College and Columbia University, who 
presents a well-balanced view of the 
materials. He translates some of the 
lesser-known texts which are of great 
importance. Gaster is opposed to the 
more fanciful theories of Dupont-Som- 
mer, and gives a good discussion of the 
affinities between this material and the 
New Testament. This book can be 
highly recommended, because the great- 
est need everyone has now is to read 
the Dead Sea texts themselves—in 
Hebrew if possible; but if not, in a 
competent translation. Then the reader 
can judge for himself many of the 
theories as to the value and significance 
of the Dead Sea scrolls. 
J. Pamir Hyatr 

The Divinity School 

Vanderbilt University 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIBLE COMMEN- 
TARY. Edited by G. Henton Davies, 
and others. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. xvi, 571 pages. 
Illustration, maps, index, map index. 
$6.95. 


This commentary “is designed to 
meet the spiritual, devotional and in- 
tellectual needs” of many readers, 
including ministers, church-school lead- 
ers, leaders and students in Bible 
classes, as well as the general reader. 
It represents a revision of a commentary 
first published in 1932, but most of the 
book has been rewritten. After six 
articles bearing in order the titles “The 
Aim of Bible Reading,” “To Read with 
Understanding,” “Inspiration,” ‘“Mira- 
cles,” “Palestine, The Land and the 
People,” and “Biblical Archaeology,” 
brief but urgent surveys are offered of 
the history of Israel, the literature of 
the Old Testament, the religion of 
Israel, the theology and the language 
of the Old Testament. Thereafter com- 
mentaries occur on each Old Testament 
book, as well as on part of the Apo- 
crapha. 
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The New Testament section has seven 
introductory articles on “The Begin- 
nings of Christian Doctrine,” “The 
Making of the New Testament,” “The 
Jewish Elementary School in the First 
Century A. D.,” “The World to which 
Jesus Came,” “The Life of Christ,” “The 
Life and Work of St. Paul,” and 
“Life and Worship in the Early 
Church.” These are followed by com- 
mentaries on the several New Testa- 
ment books, by a good chronological 
table, and by maps reprinted from the 
Westminster Historical Atlas. Through- 
out the volume illustrations and dia- 
grams are provided, descriptive of the 
mode of life in Palestine, the houses 
and tents, dress, instruments of work, 
etc. A final diagram depicts the He- 
brew view of the universe. 


The merits of this commentary are 
conspicuous to any interested reader. 
Articles and notes supply essential ma- 
terial that is not excessively detailed. 
The scholarship is everywhere thorough 
and up-to-date and is offered with a 
quiet and unobtrusive competence. The 
elucidation of texts by topical, lexical, 
and historical references has been well 
sustained. The very brief treatment of 
such books as Leviticus and Romans 
shows a sensitive awareness to their 
limited value for most Bible readers. 
The writers have shown commendable 
courage in setting separate books and 
texts in the perspective of most recent 
and challenging critical scholarship— 
not least in the consideration of Amos, 
Ezekiel, and Psalms. Particularly re- 
freshing was the article by D. Levertoff 
on the Jewish elementary school in the 
First Century. It was stimulating and 
assuring to find acknowledgments of 
mysticism in biblical religious experi- 
ence. This is a welcome demurrer to 
the insistence of Eichrodt and others 
that biblical religion is not mystical. 


On the other hand, it may not un- 
graciously be contended that a volume 
which represents in part an adjustment 
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to a commentary twenty-five years old, 
may show traces of this modification, 
and be subject therefore to an inner 
tension, if not indeed to certain anom- 
alies. This is true in three ways: 


(1) The 1932 volume contained an 
article by J. E. McFadyen on “Inspira- 
tion.” This was substantially repro- 
duced in the present commentary. But 
it was immediately evident that it had 
been doctored to suit a conception of 
biblical inspiration which McFadyen 
would have disowned. The latter, 
on page eight of The Teachers’ Com- 
mentary (English edition, 1932), argues 
that biblical revelation is “progres- 
sive”; in 1955 the adjective is changed 
to “gradual.” Further McFadyen main- 
tains, 


The Bible is unique among the re- 
ligious literatures of the world, because 
it is the deposit of a unique religious 
experience. The spiritual quality of its 
noblest utterances and its noblest men 
—for it is, after all, the men rather 
than the books that are inspired—is 
the most convincing witness to its 
divine origin. As Max Muller has said: 
“If you want to show the divine superi- 
ority of the Bible, place it among the 
sacred books of the East.” 


All this quotation is displaced by the 
sentence “The Bible is unique among 
the religious literatures of the world 
because it is the book about Christ” 
(p. 12). McFadyen did not say this nor 
would he have said it. It is surely 
disingenuous to titivate his writing by 
an alteration whose theological or bibli- 
cal presuppositions differ fundamen- 
ally from those according to which he 
interpreted biblical truth. To do so 
without acknowledgement is worse. 


(2) It is interesting to discover that 
a completely critical and radical ap- 
proach to the text of Holy Writ is 
combined with an almost naive accept- 
ance of miracle in the Gospel narrative. 
This reflects the new assessment of the 
works of Jesus, according to which the 
concept of possibility is determined by 
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a prior evaluation of Jesus: but it 
smacks of a theological ingenuousness 
which ill befits the exacting and scien- 
tific spirit of linguistic and literary 
scholarship. 


(3) A corresponding problem is pre- 
sented by the influence of a virtual 
typology on the part of some writers. 
This may be largely a matter of taste 
but to the present reviewer it is discon- 
certing to read (p. 108) that “ ‘the sign 
for Cain’ under which we are all placed 
is the sign of the Cross”: or (ibid) that 
in Genesis 4:25-26 “we are shown the 
true line of Adam and we encounter for 
the first time the fundamentally Bibli- 
cal idea of Church—the true people of 
God set in the midst of a world that is 
not church”: or (p. 129) that in Exo- 
dus the “pattern of revelation, redemp- 
tion, covenant and then prospective 
settlement in Canaan is the prototype 
for the formulation of prophetic teach- 
ing, for the understanding of our Lord’s 
death, the resurrection, and for the ex- 
perience of the Christian believer in 
conversion and baptism”: or (p. 157) 
that Moses “was the greatest of the 
prophets.” This prevailing correlation 
of ideas backwards and forwards 
throughout the Bible seems to do little 
justice to the reality of spiritual history, 
and is liable to set a naught not a few 
of the most assured results of literary 
criticism. 


It would however be ungenerous not 
to appreciate the careful labours of the 
scholars whose erudition and judgment 
have contributed to the sobriety and 
balance of this volume, which will ad- 
mirably serve the constituency it has in 
mind. 

Rosert DossiE 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto 


THe Ten ComMMANDMENTS. By Solo- 
mon Goldman, edited by Maurice 
Samuel. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1956. xxv, 225 pages. Bibli- 
ography and index. $3.75. 


The Ten Commandments is described 
by its editor, Maurice Samuel, as the 
first of the posthumous works of the 
late Rabbi Samuel Goldman to be given 
to the public, having been prepared as 
part of a commentary on the book of 
Exodus. 


Before his death in 1953 Rabbi Gold- 
man was associated with the Anshe 
Emet Synagogue in Chicago for a 
period of twenty-five years; his book 
gives abundant evidence that he found 
time, in the midst of a busy pastoral 
life, to pursue his interest in Jewish 
history and religion. Among his other 
books are The Book of Books and In 
The Beginning. 

The present volume is divided into 
three parts, the first, an extended intro- 
duction by Maurice Samuel, the second, 
a general commentary by Rabbi Gold- 
man on the text in the book of Exodus 
in which the ten commandments and 
the revelation at Mt. Sinai are recorded, 
and third, a detailed textual commen- 
tary on the same passages in Exodus by 


Rabbi Goldman. 


The three parts vary somewhat in 
quality and point of view, and they ap- 
pear to have been written by persons 
who were in revolt against a liberal 
approach to biblical literature and 
theology. Although both the editor and 
the author give evidence of being 
acquainted with some of the results of 
literary and textual criticism, and claim 
to accept parts of the same, they do in 
fact reject both the main premises and 
the results of the historical-literary ap- 
proach. Wellhausen is held up to ridi- 
cule, and the reader’s attention is direct- 
ed to the excesses of higher criticism 
rather than to the solid and generally 
accepted results. 


























Concerning a conservative approach, 
the editor writes: “It is a safeguard 
against the evolutionary theory of the 
birth of Judaism; it declares that the 
election of the people or, conversely, 
its perception of election was a particu- 
lar God-willed event; and all that hap- 
pened to the people after that event is 
intelligible only in the light of that 
order of things.” The author defends 
Mosaic authorship of the ten command- 
ments and states: “To deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Decalogue on the 
ground that this presupposes conditions 
of agricultural life beyond Moses’ com- 
prehension is not to write Israel’s his- 
tory. It is to invent it.” 


This authoritarian and dogmatic ap- 
proach to the book of Exodus is not 
convincing to this reviewer who was, 
however, favorably impressed with 
Rabbi Goldman’s interesting selection 
of ancient rabbinical commentary on 
the Decalogue, and his success in pre- 
senting the Ten Commandments as 
theologically, as well as ethically, im- 
portant. 

Wit L. REED 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Eruics. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1955. xii, 340 pages. Index. $4.00. 


The English translation of Bon- 
hoeffer’s unfinished Ethik (1949), by 
Neville Horton Smith, ably edited by 
Bonhoeffer’s close friend, Eberhard 
Bethge, is at last available as one of 
the series of “The Library of Philos- 
ophy and of Theology.” Even in its 
fragmentary development and incom- 
plete character, Bonhoeffer’s Ethics 
constitutes a fresh and total up-ending 
of systematic ethical discourse, particu- 
larly of such classical schema as ideal- 
ism, pragmatism, and utilitarianism. 

According to these and other systems 
of ethics, the basic aim of ethical con- 
sideration is to try to establish what is 
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“good, true, beautiful, or usefull” so 
that mankind may live accordingly. 
Bonhoeffer criticizes classical ethics, in- 
cluding that of Kant, on the basis of 
forming an “abstract” and “unreal” 
system of moral values which do not 
include as a fundamental part of all 
consideration the “revelational reality 
of God in Christ” (p. 57). To ask 
about one’s own goodness, claims Bon- 
hoeffer, “or of the goodness of the 
world, is now impossible unless en- 
quiry has first been made about the 
goodness of God. For without God, 
what meaning could there be in a 
goodness of man and a goodness of the 
world?” For the Christian thinker, 
therefore, this question must be asked 
along with all others so as to apprehend 
a realistic ethical framework. And 
ethical values cannot be discovered by 
the process of closing man up in a sort 
of vacuum, but must be considered 
within the theological affirmations of 
the New Testament concerning Jesus 
Christ, and his place in the world. Bon- 
hoeffer quite clearly holds to all the 
“high” Christological passages, par- 
ticularly those that attribute the crea- 
tion to Christ. The created world, 
“with Christ as its end, consists in 
Christ alone” (p. 73—cf. I Cor 8:6; 
Heb 1:2; Jn 1:10; Col 1:16). 


But theology is just the start, for 
Bonhoeffer deals with ethics. In his 
section entitled “The Last Things and 
the Things Before the Last” (pp. 79- 
100), a most unusual treatment is made 
concerning ethical values and actions 
required of mankind in the “penulti- 
mate” and in the “ultimate.” As they 
await the coming of the “ultimate,” 
Christians are not to live such lives of 
ethical “compromise” that they hate 
eternity, decision, simplicity, the im- 
measurable, and the word; on the other 
hand, the “radicalist” Christian is not 
to live in such immanent desire of the 
coming of Christ that he comes to hate 
time, patience, wisdom, moderation, 
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and the real (p. 88ff.). For, to Bon- 
hoeffer, “the Christian life is participa- 
tion in the encounter of Christ with the 
world” (p i 91), and only so can the 
believer “prepare the way” for the 
Christ in the world. For, he warns, 
“if the hungry man does not attain to 
faith, then the guilt falls on those who 
refuse him bread” (p. 95). Nor is this 
one more program for planned, so- 
cial progress. This “preparing of the 
way” in the penultimate must be a 
“spiritual reality” declares Bonhoeffer, 
“precisely because ultimately it is not 
indeed a question of the reform of 
earthly conditions, but it is a question 
of the coming of Christ. Only a spir- 
itual preparation of the way will be 
followed by the merciful coming of 
the Lord” (p. 96). 


Bonhoeffer uses another very origi- 
nal concept in dealing with ethics for 
labor, government, church, and mar- 
riage and family. This is the idea of 
“conjunction” under God in Christ of 
the “Four Mandates,” whereby God has 
divinely ordained the pattern of Jesus 
Christ to be approximated within each 
of the spheres of labor government, 
marriage, and church. These are not 
hierarchical, pyramiding together at 
last under a churchly institution, or, for 
that matter, under a divine nation-state. 
Nor are some of these mandates “secu- 
lar,” i.e., government and labor, and 
the others, i.e., marriage and church, 
“spiritual.” For, all are of God through 
Jesus Christ: “it is His will that these, 
each in its own way, shall be through 
Christ, directed towards Christ, and in 
Christ” (p. 73ff. Cf. pp. 252-267, 
308f). And, they are not autonomous, 
but are under Christ. And this means 
that the warrant for each is not from 
“below,” i.e., from “the claim of the 
instinct of self preservation, or from 
the claim of hunger, sex, or political 
force” (p. 246), but from “above,” 
from God’s self-disclosure in Jesus 
Christ! One could certainly wish to 
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have more written by Bonhoeffer on the 
two mandates of labor and the family 
(cf. pp. 74ff., p. 139, pp. 308ff.), but 
the discussion concerning the church 
and government is already enough to 
help us sense the immense human 
dignity which Bonhoeffer felt Jesus 
Christ to have imparted to all of man’s 
ethical institutions. In our time, what 
could be of more far-reaching value? 
Matcotm McCaLLum 

Committee for Refugee Problems 
Cairo, Egypt 


THE Mopern PrepicaMent. By H. J. 
Paton. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, and George Allan & Unwin, 
London (Muirhead Library of Phi- 
losophy) 1955. 405 pages. Index. 
$5.25. 


This volume contains the Gifford 
Lectures delivered at the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, by the dis- 
tinguished Kantian scholar, H. J. Paton, 
formerly Whites’ Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Oxford, 
now emeritus. Unlike most Gifford lec- 
turers Professor Paton has seriously 
tried to conform to Lord Gifford’s de- 
sire that the published lectures should 
be made intelligible to the educated 
layman, not only to the professional 
philosopher and theologian; and in this 
he has succeeded remarkably well. Of 
the twenty-five chapters only three 
(chapters 16, 17 and 18) are likely to 
prove at all difficult to readers without 
philosophical training, and these con- 
tain an exposition of an essentially 
Kantian world-view which is about as 
clearly stated as such an exposition 


could be. 


Paton recognizes that the understand- 
ing of religion must begin with the 
facts—or fact—of religious experience, 
the distinctive experience of the relig- 
ious person. He does not, however, 
follow William James’ method of try- 
ing to understand this experience by a 
description and analysis of its varieties. 
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He is concerned with the fact that the 
experience issues in certain typical be- 
liefs and with the problems that these 
present, i.e., the reasons put forward for 
accepting them, the difficulties of such 
acceptance, and the possibility of recon- 
ciling them with scientific knowledge. 
His argument is essentially Kantian, as 
modified to meet the recognized valid 
criticisms of Kant and to adapt his 
thought to modern knowledge. 


The position may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 1. That science 
must be accepted as valid for knowl- 
edge of the world we live in, but that 
this world is not the rigid mechanism 
that the Newtonians (and Kant) 
thought it must be. 2. That the world 
as known to science and common sense 
is only a partial appearance; and par- 
tial grasp by our minds, of a reality on 
which its appearance, order and relative 
permanence depend, still leaves us with 
the further nature of this ultimate 
reality, and the reasons for the appear- 
ance and order it presents to us, forever 
beyond our grasp. 3. That reason, there- 
fore, can neither prove the dependence 
of our world upon a personal God nor 
prove any alternative theory. The way 
is thus rationally open for any interpre- 
tation of ultimate reality that is not 
inconsistent with the facts of experience 
as known to science and history. 4. The 
theistic interpretation is not inconsist- 
ent with these facts, although the prob- 
lem of evil leaves us with some unre- 
solved difficulties for the concept of 
omnipotence. 5. Faith in a personal 
God arises from the moral experience 
of the sense of duty. 6. This experience 
is such that we can only be satisfied 
with the concept that the human self 
derives its nature from a God of uni- 
versal love. 


In the course of his argument Paton 
presents well-informed and acute dis- 
cussions of all the most important move- 
ments and positions in contemporary 
thought on the subject. He tackles the 


Positivist critique of theological and 
ethical language and shows that the 
attempted veto on theological affirma- 
tions rests on too narrow a conception 
of both language and experience. He 
rejects the Barthian critique of reason 
in religion and the Kierkegaardian 
irrationalism. In appreciative but criti- 
cal discussions of Rudolph Otto and 
Martin Buber he rejects the attempt to 
interpret religious experience as bas- 
ically mystical rather than moral and 
rational. He examines and rejects the 
traditional scholastic arguments for the 
existence of God. The argument from 
design, even in its best modern form, 
he maintains has very little weight. For 
the moral argument he has more respect 
but rejects its Kantian form and con- 
siders it far from conclusive. He argues 
cogently against contemporary natural- 
istic interpretations of the self but does 
not press this point as strongly as can 
be done against the naturalistic interpre- 
tations of the universe they are designed 
to defend. He argues strongly for man’s 
need of religious faith—the faith in a 
God of love—for his spiritual and so- 
cial wholeness. The modern predica- 
ment he sees in the ethical and religious 
neutrality of science—and the prestige 
this gives to attitudes of ethical and re- 
ligious neutrality—in the face of man’s 
need of both moral and religious faith. 


To the present reviewer Paton’s argu- 
ment seems essentially sound at almost 
every point—and yet a little disappoint- 
ing. What Paton sees as a predicament 
might also be presented as a challenge 
and an opportunity. Modern science 
and philosophy have, far more effec- 
tively than Kant, removed the pseudo- 
knowledge that either stood in the way 
of faith or sought to put reason in its 
place. Paton should rejoice in this 
and should have emphasized what Kant 
(in the Critique of Practical Reason) 
clearly showed as its value, because 
the higher development of personality 
can only be manifested where the moral 
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life has to be a venture of faith rather 
than a prudential concern for the other 
world. In spite of this criticism, how- 
ever, Paton is to be thanked for a much 
needed book. It demonstrates so clear- 
ly that science and philosophy leave 
ample room for faith; and it argues so 
strongly, against contemporary theo- 
logical irrationalism, for the finding 
of the roots of faith in man’s moral ex- 
perience and for its justification in his 
spiritual need. 

A. C. GARNETT 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Wisconsin 


THe Human Venture. By Gerald 
Heard. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 400 pages. $4.00. 


Who is this chap, Gerald Heard? A 
former ace commentator on the British 
Broadcasting Company, he resides now 
in Santa Monica, California. Heard 
writes too many books, doing almost 
one a year. But he has earned the re- 
spect and affection of a wide variety of 
people. A friend of mine who is the 
brilliant pastor of a Community church 
tape-recorded a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy given by Heard at the National As- 
sociation of Community Churches a 
year or so ago. The recording was 
used as the content for a mid-week 
meeting of his church to start the at- 
tendants of the meeting on a period of 
self-analysis. 


Aldous Huxley once said of this 
author, “Gerald Heard is that rare be- 
ing—a learned man who makes his 
mental home on the vacant spaces be- 
tween the pigeon-holes. He has looked 
into a score of specialties and, out of 
what he has seen there, has constructed 
a comprehensive picture of the world.” 
Sheldon, the psychologist, said that this 
Hollywood variety mystic may be the 
best informed man of our times. Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, former dean of Har- 
vard Divinity School, once remarked 
that Heard’s “intellectual skills are 


supplemented by a touch of authentic 
saintliness which gives to what he says 
the authority of a prophet.” Rumor 
has it that Heard is on his way to ordi- 
nation in the Episcopal church. 


So much for the author. What about 
this book, one of his latest products? 
It was developed first as a series of 
lectures and discussions at Washington 
University in Saint Louis, financed by 
the Danforth foundation. But these are 
not stuffy, academic studies! Heard 
has a style and vividness of speech 
which communicates itself with clarity 
and color. In this he is a kind of 
cross between Fosdick and Bergson. 


What is the content of The Human 
Venture? In rapid and highly selec- 
tive descriptions from the history of 
religion East, West and primitive, a 
ten-chapter survey is made to show the 
lesson implied for religion today. Here 
is an outline of the changing kaleido- 
scope of man’s search for coherence in 
life, “religio” as Heard calls it. The 
human panorama shows that man has 
sought to answer three master ques- 
tions: (1) Where am 1? What is the 
character of my natural setting? (2) 
What am I? How am I related to 
other men? (3) Who am 1? What 
is the nature and final destiny of this 
consciousness which is the core of my 
being? The religions which have de- 
veloped in human history have major- 
ed in one of these areas, accenting 
either nature, society, or the self. The 
later history of the religions as com- 
petitors or as existing side-by-side with- 
in a culture shows, however, that ex- 
clusive emphasis on one question only 
leaves the door open for a “religio” 
concerned with the other questions to 
become active. Man’s need for coher- 
ence in life leads, finally, to the asking 
of all three questions. Western reli- 
gion specialized on question one, Chi- 
nese on question two, and Indian “re- 
ligio” on the third. 
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In explaining why the three basic 
types of religion in India, China, and 
the West developed as they did, Heard 
seems to follow a hypothesis of Arnold 
Toynbee. This thesis contends that 
cultures develop as a response to the 
challenge of the adjacent environment. 
The details of Heard’s unacknowledged 
elaboration of this view of Toynbee 
constitute the most interesting portions 
of the book. The validity of the argu- 
ment depends upon the truth of the 
“challenge-and-response” hypothesis. 


This is not a book characterized by 
novelty of perspective. It is, rather, 
an attempt at breadth of understand- 
ing and synthesis. Almost every page, 
however, is illumined by a sparkling 
insight. For instance, it is fascinating 
to watch Heard correlate the dominant 
ideas and practices of a religion with 
the geographical and climactic condi- 
tions within which it developed. Or, 
again, to see how much understanding 
of the spirit of an outlook like Chinese 
Taoism can be achieved by a short in- 
terpretation of the art forms of the 
Taoist painters. 


Heard contends that all the religions 
have learned and must learn from each 
other. Apparently, our time would 
profit most by the psychological slant 
which dominated Indian religion. For 
Heard believes that an effective faith 
today must recognize that “we have en- 
tered the Psychological Age.” The ba- 
sic question for us to face is, “Who am 
I?” Man’s primary need is to learn 
integration through spiritual exercises. 


Out of what perspective does the 
author himself write? Heard is a mys- 
tic with a bent toward the scientific, 
since in his earlier years he specialized 
in mathematics. In speaking of what 
he believes to be the failure of the Ro- 
man church in the early middle ages, 
Heard says the church failed to answer 
the question “Who am I?” for Western 
man. The church turned away from 
mysticism and intuition, and argument 


became its basic tool of growth and 
apologetics. 

It seems to the reviewer that because 
Heard relies so much on purely em- 
pirical data and its synthesis he fre- 
quently thereby misses the real core 
of what he is trying to bring out. He 
is a cosmic thinker, and not an ex- 
istential thinker. Thus one cannot be 
sure whether he is a kind of a syn- 
cretist or an objective reporter. Fur- 
ther, the mystical orientation combin- 
ed with the use of empirical data leaves 
one in a fog as to whether, on the po- 
sition of the author any place is left 
for a religion of revelation with an 
eschatological orientation. 

RoyaL HuMBERT 
Department of Religion 
Eureka College 


THe New Man. By Ronald Gregor 
Smith. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 120 pages. Indexes. 
$2.50. 


The “New Man” of Smith’s vision in 
this scholarly work is, he hopes, in the 
process of being formed, in our modern 
world. Above all, the new man will be 
motivated by a radically historical view 
of human existence. The word “histor- 
ical” carries a number of meanings 
these days. Smith uses it in the sense 
in which existential thinkers like Bult- 
mann and Gogarten use it. 

The transition from the medieval 
view of man to our modern view is one 
from a metaphysical to a_ historical 
view of human existence. The change 
lies in man’s self-understanding. In 
the medieval view, history was but the 
necessary but tiresome ante-chamber of 
supra-history.” In the modern view, 
generated by the Renaissance, we “take 
the history of man as the controlling 
material for an understanding of man’s 
destiny” (p. 42). 

This plea for a historical view of 
man, which abolishes all metaphysics, 
all transcendence, and all eschatology 
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which fail to place man’s historical sit- 
uation at the heart of his experience of 
the Ultimate, is the vital nerve of this 
book. The author contends that his 
thesis is implicit in the central Chris- 
tian message of the Incarnation. This 
doctrine means a divine affirmation of 
history; it means that “man in history 
is the important matter.” 

Smith contends that the church has 
failed miserably in helping to bring in 
the day of the new man because she 
has allowed herself to get hung up on 
various heteronomies. As a result, she 
has had only “a partial or distorted 
understanding of what has been hap- 
pening to man during the centuries of 
the modern world” (p. 80). 


The heteronomy of Roman Catholic 
dogmatism is still a “waiting dragon to 
encircle and devour any overreaching 
freedom of the human spirit.” This 
dragon refuses to respect “the essential 
freedom of the human spirit without 
which in the end the human spirit must 
stifle” (p. 74). Neo-Calvinism is a 
shadow of the same old dragon. Fun- 
damentalism shows its unhistorical in- 
terest by its cultural intransigence and 
its esoteric religiosity. Its pietistic 
withdrawal from the world is the an- 
tithesis of the spirit of the incarnate 
Christ. Liberalism too has failed to 
lead us to a genuinely historical con- 
cept of man, for liberalism lost touch 
with the completeness of the Word of 
God. Liberalism saw the Word of God 
not as “historical and encounterable 
Being but as ideas.” 

As our author sees it, about the only 
voice in the church today which is 
pointing in the proper direction is that 
of Rudolf Bultmann. Bultmann sees 
that “a new conception of man’s place 
in history and responsibility for his- 
tory” emerged with the collapse of 
medieval civilization. Bultmann sees 


“a new man in being.” He is concern- 
ed with the emergence of new possibili- 
ties in man, and is attempting to make 


Christianity wholly and absolutely his- 
torical. 

The reader is impressed by the 
author’s deeply sincere and thought- 
provoking vision of mature, responsible 
manhood. His concern to eliminate all 
traditional views of man (such as the 
eschatological view of primitive Chris- 
tianity, Gnostic otherworldliness, the 
supra-natural schema of medieval the- 
ology, etc.) which have robbed human 
life in history of its seriousness and its 
ultimate character, is well taken and 
valid. 


Some questions, however, remain. 
The author goes beyond humanism in 
his rejection of the idea that the world 
is a self-sufficient entity (p. 106) and 
in his repeated emphasis on encounter- 
ing the Word of God, in history. He 
is thus striking out toward an incarna- 
tional eschatology; but the character 
of this revised eschatology could be ex- 
plicated more adequately than it is. 


Smith’s silence about any consum- 
mation beyond history causes the read- 
er to wonder whether he sees any va- 
lidity at all in the idea of immortality. 
The impression gained is that man’s 
destiny is realized exclusively within 
history, that there is no consummation 
beyond—a rather severe doctrine, at 
least for thousands of victims of mod- 
ern man’s cruelty! 

The reference to this final aspect of 
human fulfillment raises the question 
of the meaning of the resurrection, 
which the author should have dealt 
with but did not. Is the meaning of 
the resurrection wholly “this-worldly?” 
Must one emasculate the Christian hope 
of its concern for fulfillment beyond 
death in order to give to history a vital 
and important position in redemption? 
Smith seems to think so. The cogency 
of his reasoning at this point however, 
leaves something to be desired. 

RaLpa G. WILBURN 
The Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 











POSTULATES AND IMPLICATIONS. By Ray 
H. Dotterer. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. 509 pages. In- 
dex. $7.50. 


Tuinkinc Apout THINKING. By Merl 
R. Wolfard. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. x, 273 pages. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Dotterer (Ph.D., John Hopkins, 
1917), who is professor emeritus at 
Pennsylvania State University, does 
much more in this work than the title 
would suggest. While it is true that 
he deals with “postulates and implica- 
tions,” beginning with a discussion of 
reason and the nature of premises, he 
proceeds to develop a comprehensive 
philosophy. In doing so, he deals with 
the possibility of knowledge, objectiv- 
ity of relations, cause and effect, good 
will, rationality of the real, good and 
right, immortality, government and hu- 
man welfare, national states and world 
government, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. (This is accomplished in a total 
of 500 pages.) 

After discussing the general nature 
of postulates and the device of postula- 
tion, he criticizes the “criterion of ‘self- 
evidence.” “The main difficulty with 
the intuitionist point of view has been 
that men’s intuitions have frequently 
differed. The intuitionist may try to 
avoid this difficulty by appealing to 
the intuitive judgment of ‘normal’ men. 
But then he is confronted with the dif- 
ficulty of finding a criterion of nor- 
mality—and not simply yielding to the 
temptation to pronounce everyone ab- 
normal or sub-normal whose intuition 
differs from his” (p. 3). 


As the book is developed, the author 
seeks to make clear the postulates that 
he has employed. He takes the posi- 
tion that, essentially, the world may be 
rationally described, and that any de- 
scription that is internally contradic- 
tory is to be rejected (this is a postu- 
late). There are three steps in the 
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method that is used: (1) the recogni- 
tion of the postulates; (2) drawing out 
some implications of these postulates; 
(3) definitions and indefinables in- 
volved in this process. The develop- 
ment of the book is made easier to fol- 
low by the presentation (Chapters X, 
XXI, and XXXVI) of an exhibit of re- 
sults. This consists of a list of postu- 
lates (there are twenty-four in all), im- 
plications (eighty-five), and defini- 
tions and indefinables (one hundred 
fifty-three) . 


This book may be subjected to two 
main criticisms: (1) Are these postu- 
lates acceptable and are these implica- 
tions justified logically and experien- 
tially? (2) Is there any tendency to 
rationalize preconceptions? Of course, 
these are points that any careful reader 
will keep in mind. The systematic 
presentation, the methodical develop- 
ment, and the breadth of scope will ap- 
peal to the philosophically inclined. 


Whereas this book is characterized 
by a constructive and synthetic note, 
Mr. Wolfard’s Thinking About Think- 
ing is more critical and analytic. Merl 
R. Wolfard received a master’s degree 
in mechanical engineering from Har- 
vard in 1910. His book is not a tech- 
nical work in logic. Better than the 
title as an indication of the contents is 
the author’s opening remark: “It is 
with some feeling of trepidation that I 
venture to think out loud about Scien- 
tific-Theology” (p. 1). Mr. Wolfard 
is critical of skepticism which, he be- 
lieves, qualifies today as a form of 
theology (p. 269) : 


The manner of establishing itself as 
a theology was through arguing in the 
terms of a categorical must. . . . The 
skeptics in the early days of this 
present century . . . used the tech- 
nique of impressing on immature minds 
the idea that they did not believe in 
theology at all, but they were present- 
ing facts to show that doubts were 
necessary in any mental procedure 
leading in the direction of “the Truth.” 
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The traditional scientific slogans of 
“doubt,” “criticism,” and “trial and er- 
ror” have negative elements. For ex- 
ample, criticism in social and political 
discussions is rampant to the point 
where it may choke off coherent think- 
ing. The author suggests that “trial 
and selection” be substituted for “trial 
and error” because in order to progress 
one must select something more than 
error. The “open mind” is a concept 
dear to the skeptic. It may be a mind 
so open that it is influenced by every 
wind of doctrine and so lacks stability. 
For the skeptical scientist the open 
mind may be likened to a windmill that 
is locked to operate only on the wind 
from one direction and ignore all the 
other winds. Such a scientist has a 
mind open only to the scientific quar- 
ter and closed to the philosophical and 
religious quarters. “Run of the mind” 
critical thinking tends to become ig- 
norant thinking. A child should be 
taught wholesome thinking rather than 
critical thinking. Only thus will he be 
able to think freely. All this indicates 
a need for at least a minimal “Scien- 
tific-Theology.” 


The supreme goal of thinking is cre- 
ative thinking. The supreme essence 
of “life is not what it is, but what it is 
becoming” (p. 84). Science has super- 
stitions tied to it, such as that science is 
amoral. But the scientist insists on 
strict integrity in the laboratory. Only 
outside of the laboratory does the skep- 
tical scientist indulge a mental amoral- 
ism. Skepticism is an attitude of mind 
which hinders thinking. Positive think- 
ing is possible by believing in some- 
thing which carries one forward, not 
by being skeptical. The skepticism of 
our scientific era has become so preva- 
lent that many are given the impres- 
sion that it is a “natural mental re- 
action in the mind of a normal human 
being.” Many individuals shield their 
minds because they are afraid of an in- 
tellectual challenge. The dogmatist is 


afraid of becoming a skeptic; the skep- 
tic is afraid of becoming a dogmatist. 
“The only promise of escape from that 
plight is to begin to think” (p. 170). 

Man has been alienated from his fel- 
lowmen by what Wolfard calls the 
“unwholly alliance of Imagination, 
Skepticism, and Criticism” (p. 213). 
To deal with the present, man must 
have a philosophy with its foundation 
in the eternal, a recognition that men- 
tality came out of the eternal. 

The author gives considerable space 
to what he calls mentality engineering. 
He defines it as “that branch of en- 
gineering which deals with the produc- 
tion of thoughts and the arrangement 
of thoughts into ideas” (p. 216). It 
seems doubtful that he has accomplish- 
ed a great deal in making this clear. 
The thesis of the book is best stated: 
“The acute problem of our age is to 
stamp out the negativism in skepticism 
from the mind of man. . . . Faith rooted 
in the eternal, and not imagination 
with its illusory detachment from time, 
is the throbbing heart of mentality” 
(p. 259). This is a commendable the- 
sis. The attacks on negativism are 
worthy of the attention of the dogma- 
tist, the skeptic, and him who is neither. 

PauL KENNETH VONK 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Miami 


Joun Dewey’s THoucntT AnD Its Im- 
PLICATION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
By Manford George Gutze. King’s 
Crown Press, New York, 1956. xv, 
270 pages. Notes and Index. $4.00. 


The author’s thesis is that John 
Dewey’s philosophy of experimental- 
ism and instrumentalism is as applic- 
able in religion as in the two other 
modes of human experience, science 
and art. Though Dewey has elaborat- 
ed in detail the functions of experi- 
mentalism and instrumentalism in the 
fields of science, art, and education, he 
has never done so, except by implica- 
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tion, in the field of religion. 


The first part of the book is devoted 
to an exposition of Dewey’s philosophy 
and the function of intelligence operat- 
ing through experimentalism and in- 
strumentalism in science and art. Since 
man is an integral part of nature, his 
achievements, whether in scientific hy- 
potheses and verified results or in 
aesthetic appreciation and the consum- 
matory expressions of art, grow out of 
his experience in interacting with the 
natural, social, and cosmic world. It 
is by intelligently controlled experi- 
mentation with the possible outcomes 
of indeterminate life situations that 
man arrives at new insights into real- 
ity and at consummatory achievements. 
These funded consummatory experi- 
ences have the function of conserving 
the insights and values of past experi- 
ence and of opening up new depths and 
ranges of appreciation and meaning in 
contemporary experience. 

On the basis of many explicit im- 
plications in Dewey’s writings and of 
logical analysis the author carries the 
application of intelligence operating 
through the processes of experimental- 
ism and instrumentalism into the field 
of religion. The consummatory ex- 
pressions of past religious experience, 
such as customs, cultic acts, religious 
concepts, and the historic creeds, had 
their origin and meaning in concrete 
historical experience. As constituent 
elements of the funded religious ex- 
perience of the past they function in 
the contemporary experience of the 
continuing religious community as in- 
struments of interpretation, evaluation, 
and fulfilment of the dynamic mean- 
ings and values of present religious ex- 
perience. One of the chief functions 
of intelligence in the instrumental use 
of these end-products of past religious 
experience is to subject them to re- 
examination, ‘testing, and revision in 
the light of growing experience so that 
as stereotypes they will not regiment 


new and potentially creative religious 
experience within the rigid forms of 
dated historical expressions. These 
end-products of past religious experi- 
ence which had their origin in man’s 
interaction with his world under then- 
existing conditions must continue to 
draw their vital sustenance from his 
interaction with his world under chang- 
ed and changing conditions. He con- 
cludes: “When experimental analysis 
and interpretation are applied in the 
exposition of religious experience there 
will be neither reduction nor impair- 
ment of the values cherished by man, 
but rather an enlargement and improve- 
ment of such values to the general ad- 
vantage and benefit of all concerned.” 


This book is timely in view of the 
widespread criticism of Dewey on the 
part of many churchmen who, in some 
instances, give one the impression of 
not understanding Dewey or of being 
unwilling to let intelligence loose 
among traditional dogmas and sacro- 
sanct religious practices. The book is 
competent, scholarly, and well docu- 
mented. This reviewer does not recall 
having seen a more thorough and ac- 
curate exposition of Dewey’s philoso- 
phy on the points involved. Its lan- 
guage is technical and, while easily 
readable for professionals, will be a 
bit difficult for laymen. But the con- 
tent is clear and precise. 


This reviewer could wish that in the 
final part of the book the author had 
been a little more concrete and specific 
regarding the procedures in applying 
these principles to the operation of a 
program of religious education to 
which the book, by its title, is oriented. 
Such items would include curriculum, 
method, and organization of the edu- 
cational program. 


Whether he agrees with it or not, this 
is a book which everyone who is re- 
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sponsible for the practical operations 
of religion will do well to read. 
WituiaM CLayTon Bower 
Professor Emeritus, 
University of Chicago 
Lexington, Kentucky 


TEACHING FOR Resutts. By Findley 
B. Edge. Broadman Press, Nash- 
ville, 1956. xi, 230 pages. $3.00. 


A young professor at the Southern 
Baptist Seminary in Louisville has 
written a practical, informative book 
about ways and means of securing bet- 
ter teaching in our Sunday schools. 
The first five chapters set up ideals, to 
be seen at best only in the Master 
Teacher. The next six deal with prac- 
tical ways of striving after these ideals. 
The last four concern “testing our 
teaching,” and other matters of local 
application. The whole work comes 


out of practical experience, not merely 
from a professor’s desk or armchair. 


Like the Master Teacher, Dr. Edge 
believes in working each time for prac- 
tical results. He feels that in any class 
period a zealous teacher may aim at 
too many worthy goals. Instead of 
striving in the same lesson to be in- 
formative, inspirational, and immedi- 
ately helpful for daily living, a teacher 
ought to set up one of these goals, pre- 
ferably the third. In dealing with a 
class or a pupil old enough to confess 
Christ, and not yet committed, of 
course this matter takes precedence. 


Especially in the central part, this 
book makes me feel that Dr. Edge has 
a teaching mind, and that he does here 
what he commends to others in their 
home churches. He knows the Bible 
and how to use it in helping people to- 
day. He also knows the literature of 
his subject, and how to use it, without 
ceasing to think for himself. Every- 
where he stresses the need for guidance 
and strength from above. He also in- 
sists that the interests and the needs of 
the class, known one by one, should go 


far to determine how a teacher plans 
his work, and how he conducts each 
class period. After every period, let 
there be a “carry-over” into everyday 
living! 

In his field of religious education 
Dr. Edge here advocates what some of 
us have been trying to do in the related 
field of preaching. Where once we 
stressed “the preacher and his sermon,” 
we now think more about the hearer 
and his needs today. We think most of 
all about God in Christ, through the 
Spirit, for God alone can supply the 
needs of our hearers. Often the Lord 
does so through a preacher or a teach- 
er who calls no attention to himself 
and his ways, because he is too busy 
trying to help the other person. On 
the human level, such teaching is 
largely pupil-centered. 

The book should appeal to thought- 
ful Bible school teachers and officers, 
as well as pastors and seminary stu- 
dents. It should also serve as a guide 
in college and seminary classes, and in 
the local “weekly officers and teachers’ 
meeting,” which the author presents as 
a workable ideal. If Southern Bap- 
tists live up to the ideals of this book, 
no wonder they keep forging ahead! 

AnprREW W. BLackwoop 
School of Theology 
Temple University 


Stupyinc Your Community. By Ro- 
land L. Warren. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1955. xii, 385 
pages. Illustrations, list of agencies, 


index. $3.00. 


This book is a successor to two 
earlier volumes, all published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Both earlier 
books were practical guides to com- 
munity study, as is the present volume. 
The first in the series appeared in 1911 
under the title, What Social Workers 
Should Know About Their Own Com- 
munities and was written by Margaret 
F. Byington. The second, by Joanna 











C. Colcord, was entitled, Your Com- 
munity: Its Provision for Health, Edu- 
cation, Safety and Welfare and was 
originally published in 1939. Both 
were reprinted and revised a number 
of times. 


Although a successor to these works, 
Warren’s book is not a revision of 
either or both of them. It is a larger 
and more comprehensive treatment of 
the techniques which one may employ 
in studying or just becoming better ac- 
quainted with his community, or any of 
several functions or agencies within the 
community. It has maintained a prac- 
tical approach to responsible lay per- 
sons in the community and is particu- 
larly helpful through its listing of 
many study questions in each study 
area discussed. It includes extensive 
references for additional study at the 
close of each chapter. 


In all, the book contains twenty 
chapters, nineteen of which deal with 
techniques and principles involved in 
studying the various characteristics 
and functions of present-day commu- 
nity organization. For example, War- 
ren treats such areas of community 
concern as “Housing,” “Health,” “Pro- 
vision for Special Groups,” “Religious 
Activities,” “Intergroup Relations,” and 
“Aids to Family Living and Child Wel- 
fare.” The three closing chapters are 
especially helpful to the nonprofes- 
sional researcher and deal with “Or- 
ganizing a Community Survey,” “Aids 
to the Survey,” and “Some Important 
Aspects of the Community.” 


It has been indicated that this book 
is particularly meant for the lay or 
nonprofessional person who is inter- 
ested in his community, but this should 
in no wise be construed to mean that 
the principles are not soundly based 
in research methods or that important 
areas of interest have been glossed over 
or avoided. The author brings the 
reader face to face with the realities 
of community organization and func- 
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tions and introduces him to the socio- 
logical facts of his community; then in 
clear and simple terms he indicates 
how these may all be studied in an 
adequate and profitable way. 

The community-conscious minister, 
the church federation executive, and 
the public administrator will find this 
book a welcome and helpful addition 
to their libraries, if not a most neces- 
sary desk reference volume. 

FRANKLIN E. REcTOR 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THe Man Wuo Woutp Preacw. By 
Robert E. Keighton. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1956. 128 pages. $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PREACH- 
Inc. By Ilion T. Jones. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1956. 272 pages. 
Bibliography and Index. $3.75. 


Two more books on preaching, as 
unlike as they can be, by master homi- 
lists, distinctively treat of the greatest 
business in the world. There is no 
overlapping; each supplements the 
other. To read the able teacher of 
preaching, Ilion T. Jones of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, is like 
going into an artist’s studio, bulging 
with brushes, palates, paints, with 
models and canvasses and easels. His 
book deals with the fundamentals of 
homiletics—the background, projected 
plans, preparation, and actual preach- 
ing of the sermon, with ample reser- 
voirs yet to tap—and thus inspires care- 
ful, systematic, and conscientious ser- 
mon-making. To turn to Robert E. 
Keighton, professor of preaching at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, is like 
entering an art gallery where one for- 
getting his work-a-day world is en- 
thralled in an atmosphere of color and 
imagery whose delicacy of form, charm 
of light and shadow and perspective, 
and harmony of execution with the con- 
ceived ideal, blend into moods of im- 
pression and interpretation. If Jones 
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would make his students skilled de- 
signers of gripping sermons, Keighton 
would make the preacher an artist and 
his work a moving masterpiece. While 
Keighton seems in places sophisticated, 
he is also inspiring; and although 
Jones at times is methodical almost to 
the point of being a precisionist, he is 
nevertheless both convincing and chal- 
lenging. 

Keighton’s thesis is that the confu- 
sions, contradictions, and difficulties 
which inevitably beset the preacher are 
only resolved adequately by repeatedly 
returning to the vision calling one into 
the ministry, and seeing “again the 
face of [Him] who sent [him] forth.” 
Jones seeks “technical proficiency” not 
as an end in itself, but as a most effec- 
tive means for accomplishing the 
preacher’s purpose, stating that his 
book was “planned to aid the experi- 
enced pastor who finds it advisable at 
intervals to evaluate and re-evaluate 
his techniques of sermonizing.” 


Each writer well demonstrates his 
thesis. That classic textbook on homi- 
letics by which most American preach- 
ers of the past century were reared— 
Broadus’ A Treatise on the Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons—names 
three essential qualities of style: per- 
spicuity, energy, and elegance, mean- 
ing for us today: clearness, forceful- 
ness, and nobility yet simplicity of 
charm. Dr. Jones is an apostle of 
clarity: his clear-cut analyses of his 
topics and outlined headings strongly 
appeal to the will. Dr. Keighton is the 
advocate of charm whose astute in- 
sights along with cleverly and often 
humorously turned phrasing levy ir- 
resistible tribute on the imagination. 


Each author has a high conception 
of preaching, the latter that “the 
preaching of a sermon is the artistic 
presentation of a religious theme for 
the express purpose of effecting a 
closer relationship between God and 
the hearers’; the former that “to 


preach is to confront men with the 
‘kerygma’ and the ‘didache’ of the gos- 
pel, to tell them what God did in the 
days of Jesus, to pass on to them the 
historical facts recorded in the ancient 
documents, and to try to persuade them 
to accept those facts and live by them. 
This good news from God can come to 
the attention of people only if they are 
told about it. Telling it is preaching.” 

Each insists that God must be medi- 
ated through preaching, that the ser- 
mon must grow out of pastoral insight 
and concern, that the message of the 
pulpit must be redemptive. Both not 
only draw liberally on previous homi- 
letical writers but employ rich treas- 
ures from the literature of the ages to 
enforce their points. Jones makes his 
work more usable by including a list 
of related readings at the end of each 
chapter and also a classified bibliog- 
raphy and well organized index at the 
close of the book. 

Each has choice sentences and para- 
graphs clamoring to be quoted but 
there is no space to do so. The re- 
viewer unreservedly recommends both 
books: Dr. Jones’ especially for minis- 
terial students, beginning preachers, 
and also as an excellent textbook for 
classes in homiletics, and the Keaton 
volume for the leisurely reader, ma- 
ture thinker, and admirer of an artis- 
tic treatment of a fascinating theme. 

G. Epwin Osborn 
Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 


BEGINNING FROM JERUSALEM. By John 


Foster. Association Press, New York, 
1956. 92 pages. Maps. $1.25. 


From BraHMA TO CuHrRist. By Lak- 
shmibai Tilak. Association Press, 
New York, 1956. 93 pages. Se- 
lection of Tilak’s best-known poems, 
and glossary of Indian words. $1.25. 


The two latest additions to the World 
Christian Books edited by Bishop Ste- 
phen Neill will certainly be among the 
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most helpful of a fine series whose ex- 
pressed aim is to help “the Christian 
to understand his faith . . . and know 
how to present it to others.” 


To present in less than a hundred 
small pages a balanced account of the 
expansion of Christianity through its 
first seventeen centuries is a task which 
only a few church historians would 
dare to undertake. It is difficult to 
see how anyone could have succeeded 
more admirably in the task than has 
the professor of ecclesiastical history 
at the University of Glasgow in Be- 
ginning from Jerusalem. His back- 
ground as a specialist in the history of 
the church in the Orient enables him 
to weave the account of Christianity’s 
fortunes in that area into the total pic- 
ture in a way that has been done rarely 
in much more comprehensive volumes. 
Happily chosen quotations and inci- 
dents from the lives of the well-known 
and the little-known heroes of the faith 
together with two graphic maps make 
the reading of this little book a fasci- 
nating adventure in undertsanding. Its 
wide use by both laymen and minis- 
ters will deepen the awareness that 
ecumenical Christianity is not a twen- 
tieth century discovery but has been 
basic in the thought and action of the 
greatest Christian witnesses throughout 
the centuries “beginning from Jeru- 
salem.” 

From Brahma to Christ will intro- 
duce to English-reading Christians Na- 
rayan Waman Tilak, the Protestant 
Saint Francis of the Marathi Indian 
Christians, hitherto known to most 
Westerners only through a few anec- 
dotes from his dramatic life or through 
a chance encounter with his writings 
in collections of poetry and hymns. 

The book is made up largely of se- 
lections from an earlier autobiography, 
I Follow After, by his wife, Lakshmibai 
Tilak, who suffered much with him 
and because of him. A story which is 
exciting in itself is enlivened by her 


graphic, almost child-like, language. 
For example, “It was not in me to lie 
down and die halfway but rather to re- 
bound like a rubber ball.” 


Converted at the age of thirty-four, 
Tilak, a former Brahmin, devoted his 
considerable genius as a poet until his 
death in 1919 to expressing the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith in the Mara- 
thi dialect of his beloved India. The 
measure of his achievement is the fact 
that 254 out of the 682 hymns in the 
Marathi hymnbook are from his pen. 
The reviewer does not know of any 
Protestant poet in modern times, unless 
it be Kagawa, in whose writings there 
shines so transparently the intensity of 
devotion and sensitivity which appear, 
even in translation, in the poetry of 
this Christian “holy man” of India. 


Tilak appears in this story as one of 
the earliest and most vigorous leaders 
among the younger churches in the 
movement toward an indigenous Chris- 
tianity. While missionaries played a 
part in his conversion and he held them 
in high regard as advisers and friends, 
he insisted upon being baptized by an 
Indian pastor, refused finally to accept 
a direct salary from the mission, and 
shortly before his death wrote to his 
missionary friends, “Cease to be fathers 
and mothers; be real brothers and sis- 
ters.” 


Fighters against racial and class dis- 
crimination everywhere will be encour- 
aged and enlightened by the record of 
this former Brahmin’s resistance to the 
caste system. The hour which it takes 
to read the entire book will yield rich 
returns for any reader in a new appre- 
ciation for the meaning and power of 
the Christian faith and an enriched 
understanding of India’s heritage and 
the problem of the Christian commu- 
nity there. It will be a pity if increas- 
ing numbers of western Christians do 
not become acquainted through this 
book with a man who was moulded 
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through seeking, struggling, and suf- 

fering into the image of Christ. 
JoserH M. SMITH 

School of Religion 

Butler University 


REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN 
LutHer. Translated by Bertram Lee 
Woolf. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. 340 pages. Indices. 
$7.50. 


The first volume of Bertram Lee 
Woolf’s felicitous translations of some 
of Martin Luther’s writings was review- 
ed in The Shane Quarterly (April, 
1955). The second volume recently 
published is again taken from the Wei- 
mar edition. In this particular study 
Luther is portrayed as the chief de- 
fender of the Reformation position at 
Worms in the year 1951. He is also 
depicted as a great pastor, working to 
minister to the simple folk in the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 

There is little doubt that many of 
Luther’s successors did him a great in- 
justice in thinking that he supported 
them in their slavish biblical literal- 
ism. To get at the real Luther be- 
comes the prime objective of Mr. Woolf 
as he devotes himself to the arduous 
task of translating nearly everything 
Luther wrote between the autumn of 
1519 (after the debate with Eck at 
Leipzig), and the summer of 1521 
(when Luther completed the transla- 
tion of the New Testament in German). 
This was the period when the issues 
between Luther and the Romanists 
reached their climax and when the mass 
movement in favor of the Luther revolt 
gained momentum. Woolf interprets 
Luther as viewing the Bible as a living 
and dynamic treasure. He contends 
that the great Reformation leader in- 
terpreted scriptural passages in the 
light of the whole Bible and not in 
isolation. 

The importance of this second vol- 
ume, aptly designated “The Spirit of 


the Reformation,” lies in the section on 
Luther at Worms. This represents the 
first attempt in English to reproduce 
the earliest contemporary documenta- 
tion of this highly important event. 
Contrary to the commonly accepted 
opinion of many, Luther is here char- 
acterized as quiet, humble, submissive, 
not defiant and arrogant. 

One of the chief criticisms of this 
and other studies on Luther by con- 
temporary scholars is to be found in 
excessive praise and eulogy, such as is 
too often heaped upon outstanding 
figures in the history of the church. 
Certainly no discerning historian under- 
estimates the importance of the “Oak 
of Saxony,” but to say that the event 
at Worms has been the most important 
occasion since the fall of Rome is quite 
an extravagant statement (p. 9). Lu- 
ther and all other outstanding figures 
ought to be subject to more rigorous 
criticism than is generally the case. In 
spite of this criticism, we are still look- 
ing forward to the third volume which 
is well advanced in preparation. 

FRANK J. ALBERT 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By John Tracy 
Ellis. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. 209 pages. $3.00. Pa- 
per, $1.75. 


“Although some of Monsignor Ellis’ 
interpretations may be disputed, all of 
them draw the reader into major prob- 
lems of American civilization and the 
place of religion in it.” So writes D. J. 
Boorstin, editor of the Chicago History 
of American Civilization series, to 
which the present volume is a new ad- 
dition, in the editor’s preface. The 
four chapters were presented as Wal- 
green Foundation Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in January, 1955, 
which accounts for the rather unusual 
use of the personal pronoun in histori- 
cal accounts. 
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Up to page 19, and in other exten- 
sive portions of the book, this is good, 
stirring history. The Roman church, 
in America or elsewhere, has a noble 
roster of heroes and saints, concerning 
whom Father Ellis writes with sensi- 
tiveness and just pride. He surveys 
judiciously important areas of social 
and religious change, such as the re- 
cent growth of the contemplative and 
the liturgical movements, and has the 
grace to acknowledge and deplore a 
Roman Catholic cultural lag (p. 112). 
He asserts that today, unlike yesterday, 
Rome’s greatest losses are incurred in 
the cities (p. 124), and the chief cause 
is marriage outside the church (p. 
126). It is likely that many Roman 
Catholics do not know they have some 
married priests (p. 128), although they 
may be aware that Protestantism’s sin 
of schism is a problem to their Roman 
contemporaries in America, as seen in 
the split creating the Polish National 
Catholic Church of 250,000 members. 
There is a strong lesson for Protestants 
where the author notes that while the 
Roman Catholic church lost the work- 
ing man in Europe in the nineteenth 
century, it did not do so in America 
because of Cardinal Gibbons’ good will 
toward the Knights of Labor and sub- 
sequent labor unions (pp. 104-106). 


But, beginning with page 19, when- 
ever Father Ellis permits himself the 
use of the word bigot, or bigotry, or 
anti-Catholic bias, some sort of physi- 
cal chemistry throws the eyes of the 
historian out of focus, with fascinating 
results. The indicated words or phrases 
occur on pages 19, 20, 32, 34, 35, 37, 
63, 64, 68, 82, 84, 106, 107 (3 times), 
120, 149 and 150—not to mention such 
themes as the “harangues of the Rever- 
end Lyman Beecher” (p. 63). We then 
are told that it is the historic Roman 
church which is responsible for reli- 
gious toleration and religious freedom 
in America. Contrarywise, it is ele- 
mentary history to recognize that the 


law in Maryland (where this writer 
was reared) was specifically designed 
to enable a Roman Catholic minority 
to enjoy freedom, which could be done 
only by giving freedom to others so as 
to have it for themselves. There never 
has been a land where Roman Catholi- 
cism was of majority and long stand- 
ing that it ever granted religious lib- 
erty. One needs only to note today 
the situation in Colombia, Spain, Italy, 
and other truly Roman centers. 


Yet, Father Ellis reiterates the charge 
of bigotry against all who oppose Ro- 
man claims. What is more bigoted 
(and unhistorical) than the charge that 
the Spanish had a compassion for the 
natives that was “entirely lacking in 
the attitude of most of the English” 
(p. 5)? Our Mexican and South 
American neighbors would hardly 
agree, nor would the admirable Bar- 
tolome de Las Casas. 


The real problem which so frequent- 
ly peers from these pages is the author’s 
actual or assumed feeling of hurt be- 
cause the world’s largest democracy 
does not welcome religious dominance 
and control by Rome. Father Ellis 
notes that as of now something less 
than one-fifth of the U. S. population 
is Roman, even by counting infant 
members. With pique he deplores that 
Roman church members seldom obtain 
high political office. He would find 
the solution of the problem by reading 
his own press. A priestly article in the 
Catholic World (1906) holds that the 
civil magistrate must defend the “true 
religion” by legislation and, if neces- 
sary, by armed force. The author says 
this is not a private opinion but the 
official doctrine of the church. Fifty 
years has not witnessed a change in 
this basic principle, and informed 
Americans know it. Ellis quotes 
Orestes Brownson frequently, but not 
where this convert (not a “bigot,” of 
course) expressly repudiated “the 
American system of government as 
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based on a false and heretical prin- 
ciple which was to be tolerated only as 
a transitional stage, pending the reali- 
zation of something closer to the Catho- 
lic ideal.” 

Fortunately, Father Ellis does not 
claim that his history writing is infal- 
lible. He proves it by referring to the 
debate between Bishop John B. Purcell 
of Cincinnati in 1837 and “the Baptist 
Alexander Campbell” (p. 64). The 
Baptists will not like this! 

A. T. DeGroot 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


DELINQUENT Saints. By Emil Oberhol- 
zer, Jr. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1956. x, 379 pages. Bib- 
liography and Index. 


This monograph reveals how Con- 
gregational churches founded in Mas- 
sachusetts before 1765 dealt with delin- 
quent members during the period 1630- 
1830. The book is intended for schol- 
ars, as indicated by 106 pages of foot- 
notes and bibliography. 

Oberholzer has put an exclamation 
point on the obvious! Anti-moralistic 
liberalism has long condemned Puri- 
tan overstrictness in moral discipline. 
Oberholzer documents this strictness. 
If this was his purpose in writing, he 
was successful. Thirteen of his six- 
teen chapters detail the sins of Puri- 
tans according to subject headings such 
as adultery, perjury, etc., and then 
state how the church disciplined the 
sinner. 

The author has left question marks 
on the more important, though not so 
obvious issues. Why did Puritans use 
church discipline? After two cen- 
turies, why did they discontinue its 
use ? 

Oberholzer argues that discipline 
grew out of the covenant. The cove- 
nanter promised by inference to obey 
a severe and demanding morality. In 
the 1600’s, church and state worked 


hand in glove as trustees of the moral 
standards, both to preserve community 
order and to save souls for the king- 
dom. In the early 1700’s the number 
of discipline cases in the church in- 
creased because there was a decline of 
civil prosecutions (p. 130). In the 
1740’s, the Great Awakening stimulat- 
ed church discipline for two reasons. 
Members convinced of their sinfulness 
confessed old sins. When the excite- 
ment wore off, members sought new 
emotional thrills through sexual of- 
fenses. In the late 1700's, the Revolu- 
tion and the Enlightenment ushered in 
a period of spiritual apathy. Moral- 
ism became more rigid. The church 
became preoccupied with proving that 
“New England would not tolerate sin” 
(p. 246). 


Oberholzer ignores the fact that 
there were various types of Puritans, 
and that they may have had different 
rationales for church discipline. He 
ignores the theology of Stoddardean- 
ism, Edwardianism, the Great Awaken- 
ing, the orthodoxy which rejected all 
of these. In citing disciplinary cases, 
he rarely reveals the type of theology 
held by the church or minister involv- 
ed. He recognizes that Congregational 
moralism became more rigid and de- 
tached from traditional theology, but 
does not give any reasons for believ- 
ing that this hastened the decline of 
church discipline. Logically, discip- 
line ought also to have become more 
rigid. What is the missing factor? In 
only one instance does Oberholzer rec- 
ognize the crucial influence of a minis- 
ter in instituting disciplinary proceed- 
ings (p. 139). It is at least possible 
that the ministry sought to keep the 
tool of discipline alive long after the 
membership wanted it dropped. Or 
perhaps the ministry led the way into 
the new era. All this is to suggest that 
Delinquent Saints serves only to join 
an old American custom in proudly 
wiping our enlightened, liberal feet on 
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the bearskin rug of Puritan morality 
without trying to understand the gran- 
deur of the bear which once wore the 
skin. 

Of denominational interest to Dis- 
ciples of Christ will be the sections on 
pages 24 and 52 which show Puritan 
origins of “distinctive Disciples prac- 
tices.” 

Dae MILLER 
Department of Religion 
Drake University 


SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHN WESLEY. 
Edited by Frederick C. Gill. Philo- 


sophical Library, New York, 1956. 
viii, 244 pages. Index. 


The only other one volume selection 
of the letters of John Wesley is that 
edited by George Eayrs, published in 
London in 1915. Hence a new offer- 
ing is welcome. That this is really a 
selection is indicated by the fact that, 
of the 2,670 included in the fine eight 
volume set published in 1931 by Ep- 
worth Press, 275 have found their way 
into this modest book. Only one, the 
well-known epistle to Vincent Perronet 
in 1748, is of any extended length. This 
collection may serve a purpose, how- 
ever, in its appeal to those who would 
be appalled at the full collection. 

Here is revealed, in another way, the 
same vibrant, enthusiastic, enduring, 
indefatigable Wesley of the Journals. 
Each letter is a shining facet of charac- 
ter and an illustration of a great move- 
ment, the Evangelical Revival of the 
eighteenth century. Wesley did not 
“pull his punches,” but wrote, plainly 
and concisely, exactly what he thought. 
His own personality, early Methodist 
organization, evangelical theology—all 
are presented in fascinating array. 

The editor raises the question of a 
basis for selection. His answer, to give 
a cross-section, is not altogether satis- 
factory. Inevitably one misses much 
that might have been included. But 
this is to open a Pandora’s box of com- 


plaint and cavil, all to no avail. For 
the selection has been made according 
to extremely rigorous limitations of 
space. One regrets the necessity of ab- 
breviating longer letters. Wesley, ex- 
cept in some of his tracts, did his own 
digesting. 

Frederick Gill is a recognized Eng- 
lish historian, eminently qualified to 
prepare this volume. He has provided 
helpful explanatory paragraphs and an 
index. 

FREDERICK A. Norwoop 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND AMERICAN 
MetHopism. By John L. Peters. Ab- 
ingdon Press, Nashville, 1956. 252 
pages. Appendixes, bibliography, 
references, and index. $4.00. 


Man’s destiny, since New Testament 
days, has been perfect love of God and 
perfect love of man. John Wesley de- 
veloped this idea of Christian perfec- 
tion to make it central in his own life 
and ministry and a cardinal doctrine 
of Methodism. 

How was the doctrine formed, stated 
and qualified? How was it transplant- 
ed from England to America? What 
were its fruits in a new and growing 
land? How fares the doctrine today? 

Dr. John L. Peters, president of 
World Neighbors, Incorporated, an or- 
ganization dedicated to “self-help for 
the underdeveloped areas of the world,” 
and a Methodist minister, answers these 
questions. His excellent book grows 
out of sound scholarship. He based it 
upon his doctoral dissertation at Yale 
University. He served as associate pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy at 
Oklahoma City University, and writes 
with consequent clarity and authority. 
He quotes at length. His material is 
choice, providing richness and flavor 
to the reader. At this point alone, the 
book will be valued by ministers and 
laymen of every denomination. The 
study is further enhanced with appen- 
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dixes on John Wesley, John Fletcher, 
and Francis Asbury. It also has a 
comprehensive bibliography and index. 


Dr. Peters concludes that today the 
doctrine holds little of the significance 
Wesley gave it. And he adds that it is 
as desperately needed now as when our 
Lord counselled: “Be ye perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” 


Even though the author points out in 
his introduction that the work is pri- 
marily historical, his title and the few 
contemporary quotations that he uses 
in closing, indicate that the book could 
have been greatly strengthened by a 
fuller treatment of the doctrine of 
Christian perfection in the theological 
encounters of our time. What, for ex- 
ample, is the relationship between Wes- 
ley’s idea of a hard-won “perfection” 
and Berdyaev’s concept of human per- 
sonality being “human only when it is 
divine-human,” and that only after con- 
siderable moral and spiritual struggle? 
Does modern Evangelical Christianity 
seem to rely less upon the doctrine of 
perfection because it is less concerned 
to save souls, or because it seeks to 
overcome “transcendental pessimism” 
in an increasingly complex society with 
an increasingly complex vocabulary 
and thought pattern? Take the con- 
version of the French existentialist, 
Marcel. Turning to Christianity only 
at a mature age, he wrote in his journal 
on March 5, 1929: 


“I have no more doubts. This 
morning’s happiness is miraculous. 
For the first time I have clearly ex- 
perienced grace. A terrible thing to 
say, but so it is. I am hemmed in at 
last by Christianity—in fathoms deep. 
Happy to be so, I will write no more.” 
Was he “going on to perfection?” The 
non-traditional language says “no”; 
the transforming experience exclaims 
“yes!” 


The book is, none-the-less, a valuable 


contribution to the field of Methodist 
history and doctrine. 

Hiram C. WELD 
North Methodist Church 
Indianapolis 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ENTERPRISE. Edit- 
ed by Maurice W. Armstrong, Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher, and Charles A. 
Anderson. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1956. 336 pages. Appen- 
dix and Index. $4.50. 


Excerpts from the actual records of 
the Presbyterian church and from vari- 
ous publications of American Presby- 
terians give this book unusual interest. 
In a sense it is a source book in re- 
ligious history. These sources give a 
vital, warm glimpse into the lives of 
the men and women who were the Pres- 
byterian Church from colonial times to 
the present. From these readings it is 
a striking and inescapable conclusion 
that Presbyterians have exerted a wide 
influence on American life, and have 
been typical of Protestant Christians in 
their struggle for religious and politi- 
cal freedom. 


The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with colonial Presby- 
terianism, presenting minutes of the 
first presbytery in 1706, and the organ- 
ization of the church down through the 
Great Awakening, which divided the 
synod yet swept thousands into the 
churches. One gets a glimpse of sac- 
rifices undergone in spreading religion 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains. 


Part II deals with the development 
of the church from the close of the 
Revolution down to the end of the 
Civil War. The records of the forma- 
tion of the General Assembly are found 
here, the disciplinary problems in the 
churches, circuit riders, the Kentucky 
Revival, and the first seminary. (Sur- 
prising, however, is the absence of any 
reference to either the Stone or the 
Campbell movement.) Documents from 
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the Civil War period reveal both sides 


of the slavery question. 


The third part of the book covers 
Presbyterianism from 1870 to the pres- 
ent. Further expansion of the work 
through the Rocky Mountains and other 
isolated places was followed by reli- 
gious problems posed by Darwin’s doc- 
trine of evolution. Social problems 
arose as machinery was introduced in- 
to manufacturing. The church was ad- 
justing to social changes. By use of 
the sources one has a first-hand experi- 
ence of a living faith. It is a readable 
version of “You Are There.” As a 
means of getting the “feel” of history 
this is excellent. 


This is lively history, full of the very 
breath of the times from which the se- 
lections have been drawn. It is a 
method which must be skillfully 
handled, however, and the credit for a 
good job must be given to the editors 
Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. 
Loetscher and Charles A. Anderson. 
Maurice W. Armstrong, professor of 
history at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, is a Canadian, who has 
won several awards in historical writ- 
ing. Lefferts A. Loetscher is well 
known as the professor of American 
church history in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Both he and Professor 
Armstrong are directors of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society. Charles A. 
Anderson is manager of the department 
of history of the Office of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. The Presbyterian En- 
terprise will undoubtedly be used by 
ministers and laymen of the Presby- 
terian Church to understand better the 
growth and development of their 
church. Churchmen everywhere will 
find it both readable and informative. 


Lester G. MCALLISTER 
Department of Religion and Philosophy 
Bethany College 


THE STORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHuRCH IN THE U.S. A. By Benja- 
min J. Lake. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 


This book was published just prior 
to the observance of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first pres- 
bytery of the American Presbyterian 
Church. The anniversary was held in 
connection with the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America 
in Philadelphia this past May. The 
book attempts “to give the Presbyterian 
layman some idea of the history and 
development” of his church. The 
author shows that ever since colonial 
days the American Presbyterian church 
has had the distinction of stemming 
from a varied national and racial back- 
ground. In colonial days people hold- 
ing Presbyterian leanings were scat- 
tered throughout the colonies, as far 
north as New England and as far south 
as the Carolinas. The greatest concen- 
tration, however, was in the middle 
colonies. The author rightly stresses 
the role that Presbyterians played in 
the days of the Revolutionary War. 

The author states that Presbyterian- 
ism has contributed guidance and lead- 
ership in such areas as “The Plan of 
Union,” The American Home Mission- 
ary Society, the American Bible Soci- 
ety, the American Sunday School 
Union, and the American Tract Society. 

This recent history of the Presby- 
terian Church shows the stresses that 
have been the lot of its history—the 
“Old Side” versus the “New Side” con- 
troversy of the eighteenth century; the 
“Old School” and the “New School” 
fight of the nineteenth century; and the 
“Fundamentalist” and “Modernist” con- 
troversy of the twentieth century. 

One receives the impression from 
reading this book that the author feels 
that much of the history of the Presby- 
terian Church centers chiefly in the 
arena of conflict. However, he shows 
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that despite these conflicts and divi- 
sions, the church has weathered the 
storm and today is one of the leading 
Protestant churches in contemporary 
American Protestantism. 

Although not exhaustive in any 
sense of the word, this book is recom- 
mended for those readers who want a 
concise, yet accurate history of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Witsur R. CLosTERHOUSE 
Northminster Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis 


THe History OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHuRCH IN THE West. By Barton 
W. Stone. Foreword by Roscoe M. 
Pierson. The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1956. vi, 53 
pages. 50 cents. 


The librarian of the College of the 
Bible, Roscoe Pierson, has done stu- 
dents of church history a fine service 
in reprinting this series of articles from 
the Christian Messenger, which was 
edited by Barton W. Stone, the great 
leader of one significant stream that 
merged to form the present day re- 
ligious group known as the Disciples 
of Christ. Included in this booklet is 
the series of articles that Stone pub- 
lished in the Christian Messenger from 
February through October, 1827, and 
also the account of the “Union of 
Christians” which appeared in the 
Christian Messenger, January, 1832. 

Historical documents concerning the 
various streams which finally came to- 
gether to form the Disciples originated 
before 1827, but this was probably the 
first attempt to tell much of the history 
of one of the earliest groups. 

In a sense, Barton W. Stone may be 
said to be the “first historian” among 
the Disciples. This is not history in 
the objective modern sense, but con- 
sidering the fact that it was written be- 
fore modern historical methods were 
introduced in this country, it is a good 
example of historical narrative in brief 


compass. Even though parts of this 
account is an apologia for the “Stone 
movement” it has value apart from the 
fact that it is probably what Pierson 
calls the “first sympathetic history and 
interpretation” of the origins of the 
Disciples. 

It has value because it gives a brief 
first-hand description of the beginning 
of camp meetings in this country and 
how the Great Revival of the West in- 
fluenced early ecumenical beginnings 
in America among the Disciples. It is 
apparent from Stone’s account that the 
revivalists in their work of converting 
people were happy over the coopera- 
tion of ministers and members of many 
denominations. Controversial doctrines 
were purposely avoided to make the 
effort a united one. The revivalistic 
party, desiring such cooperation, soft- 
pedaled a rigid interpretation of Pres- 
byterian doctrines. Oposition to the 
revival led to greater interest in the 
principles of unity. 

Light is also thrown on the attitude 
of Stone and his followers toward a 
rigid interpretation of Calvinistic doc- 
trines. The revivalists were driven 
back to the Bible to justify their more 
liberal beliefs on predestination, total 
depravity, the work of Christ in atone- 
ment, and their rejection of human 
creeds as binding upon all Christians. 

Moreover, this document throws fresh 
insight on the question as to how early 
Stone and his followers stressed Chris- 
tian unity. Although the history was 
not written until twenty-three years af- 
ter the dissolution of the Springfield 
Presbytery, it furnishes strong docu- 
mentary evidence that Stone and his 
followers had genuine ecumenical pre- 
suppositions as far back as 1804. Not 
only are there many quotes against 
“partyism” “division” and “schism” in 
the various documents written by Stone 
and his colleagues, but more impor- 
tantly, there are a number of references 
to a doctrine of a universal church of 
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which all denominations are parts. 
“We were zealously and faithfully en- 
gaged to fulfill our engagements,” 
writes Stone, “also to maintain the pur- 
ity and peace of the church; not the 
Presbyterian Church only, but our 
longing souls embraced the whole 
church of God on earth” (Italics mine). 


That this is not a sentiment Stone 
read back into their movement twenty- 
three years later is conclusively proved 
in the reply which he and his col- 
leagues gave to the committee appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly in 1804 to 
reconcile them to its authority. His- 
torians of the Disciples apparently have 
neglected to study this statement, per- 
haps more magnificent than anything 
in the more famous “Declaration and 
Address.” Wrote the group, 


We feel ourselves citizens of the world, 
God our common Father, all men our 
brethren by nature, and all Christians 
our brethren in Christ. This principle 
of universal love to Christians, gains 
ground in our hearts in proportion as 
we get clear of particular attachments 
to a party. We cannot therefore put 
ourselves into a situation which would 
check the growth of so benign a 
temper, and make us fight under a 
party standard. 


In the same reply also occur these 
great statements: “Let us remember 
that all Christians are one in Christ, 
members of his body, partakers of his 
nature and heirs of the kingdom.” 
“Let us pray for more of the uniting, 
cementing spirit.” “Treat differences 
in lesser matters with Christian char- 
ity and mutual forbearance, and bend 
our united force in the common cause.” 


All of the evidence points to the fact 
that these were not only the feelings of 
Stone in 1827 and 1844, but as early 
as 1804. These apparently were not 
only the sentiments of Stone, but the 
ruling principles of his life. Through- 
out this brief narrative, a great man of 
breadth of view, re-tells the story of 
conflict and growth. Stone and his fol- 


lowers unquestionably over-simplified 
the causes of disunity, as did Thomas 
Campbell, but the latter never gave bet- 
ter expression to the necessity for 
Christian unity than did the documents 
subscribed to by Stone and his follow- 
ers in 1804. As a result of re-reading 
this brief history, I am more than ever 
convinced that W. E. Garrison has 
missed the correct interpretation of 
Stone’s very early ecumenical interest. 
In the few pages of this history this 
reviewer finds this ecumenical vision 
even clearer than was apparent when 
he first read this document in 1945. 

The history likewise presents inter- 
esting information on Stone’s piety, his 
interest in prayer, and his unquestion- 
ed leadership and broad tolerance when 
the dangers of division over Shakerism 
and immersion threatened the move- 
ment. By every standard of measure- 
ment, Stone stands out as a man of sta- 
bility, ecumenical vision, and leader- 
ship when his colleagues around him 
deserted great principles. 

Roscoe Pierson and the College of 
the Bible in publishing this booklet 
have rendered a valuable contribution 
to the Disciples’ literature. Much of 
the original flavor of spelling, punctu- 
ation, and capitalization remain un- 
changed. Included are two fine pen 
and ink drawings: the one of the Cane 
Ridge meetinghouse by Riley B. Mont- 
gomery; the other, a re-creation of the 
old Hill Street Christian Church as it 
probably appeared in 1832, by Wil- 
liam Clayton Bower. 

WiLuiaM GarRETT WEsT 
First Christian Church 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Texas Discretes. By Colby D. Hall. 
Texas Christian University Press, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1953. 436 pages. 
Illustrations, bibliography and _ in- 
dex. 


DiscipLes OF CHRIST IN GeorciA. By 
J. Edward Moseley. Bethany Press, 
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St. Louis, Mo., 1954. 400 pages. 
Appendix, bibliography and index. 
$3.00. 


The writing of regional histories con- 
cerning the Disciples of Christ began 
in 1875 with the publication of A. S. 
Hayden’s Early History of the Disciples 
in the Western Reserve. Many regional 
histories have been published since 
then, especially in those states where 
the movement has much strength. Not 
all of these books bear the marks of 
sound scholarship and some are pro- 
vincial in more than one sense, but all 
are valuable. Each is a piece in the 
jig-saw puzzle of Disciples’ history 
which some day will be fitted together 
into a comprehensive whole. Texas 
and Georgia Disciples now have com- 
petent state histories which may be 
added to the collection of some twenty 
similar volumes. 

The writing of a regional history is 
a labor of love. The circulation of 
such books is limited to a few appre- 
ciative people within the region and 
the small group of historically-minded 
scholars in the brotherhood. In the 
preface of Moseley’s Georgia book, he 
wrote, “All must be regarded as fun or 
no sensible person would engage in 
it!” No truer words were ever written. 
He was referring to the laborious re- 
search and attention to details that go 
into a book of this kind. 

Authors of many state histories of- 
ten try to cover the general field, be- 
ginning with the Acts of the Apostles, 
before they narrow their attention to 
a specific area. Neither Dr. Hall nor 
Mr. Moseley made this mistake. Both 
assumed their readers already possess- 
ed this general knowledge, and used 
this information only when needed as 
background material. 

Moseley and Hall, digging at the 
grass roots of the Disciples’ movement, 
have each made a valuable contribu- 
tion, though their books are not alike 
in style and form. 


Dr. Hall, who has spent a lifetime 
as a university professor, has written 
in a free style and apparently was not 
afraid to use the first person when the 
narrative occasioned it. He could write 
in this manner because he, himself, is 
part of the Texas story. Mr. Moseley 
is primarily a journalist, but with a 
strong leaning toward Disciples’ his- 
tory. To compare the style of the two 
men it might be said that Hall, the his- 
torian, wrote like a journalist; and 
that Moseley, a journalist, wrote like a 
historian! Both authors were within 
their rights and each produced a book 
that is scholarly and authoritative. The 
Georgia book carries a chronological 
or period-by-period account of events 
from the earliest beginnings to the 
present. The Texas book treats its his- 
tory under subject classifications, as 
state society, women’s work, higher 
education, laymen’s work, etc. Both 
books contain numerous biographical 
sketches and many tales of local con- 
gregations. In addition, Dr. Hall’s 
book is illustrated with a great num- 
ber of photos of persons and places. 


These books are important as re- 
gional histories and significant in the 
manner in which they reflect the south- 
ern viewpoint toward the common 
problems. These areas, far from the 
centers of influence among Disciples of 
Christ, heretofore have not been ade- 
quately mirrored. The Georgia book 
provides the reader with information on 
the effect of the Civil War on southern 
Disciples in a state where there was 
actual combat and much suffering by 
civilians. Neither Dr. Hall nor Mr. 
Moseley neglected to tell of the momen- 
tous part played by Negro Disciples in 
both of these states. For instance, of 
the nineteen members of the oldest 
Christian church in Texas, five were 
Negroes. This item and others like it, 
together with human interest stories, 
add zest to the narrative and capture 
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the frontier flavor that characterizes 
the movement. 

To this reviewer who has given most 
of his attention to the happy hunting 
ground of the Disciples’ movement, the 
Ohio Valley, and to whom the names of 
Campbell, Scott, Hayden, Rigdon, 
Franklin, Garfield, Errett and Burnet 
meant Disciples’ history, in toto; the 
names of Dunning, Hook, Trott, Tub- 
man, Matthews, D’Spain, Clark, et al, 
were strange and bewildering. But 
Hall and Moseley, through their Texas 
and Georgia books, have given them a 
deserved place in the Disciples’ hall of 
fame. The historical lore of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ is enriched through 
Hall’s Texas Disciples and Moseley’s 
Disciples of Christ in Georgia. 

Henry K. SHaw 
Washington Avenue Church of Christ 
Elyria, Ohio 


LanpD OF THEIR CHOICE: THE IMMI- 
GRANTS WriTE Home. Edited by 
Theodore C. Blegen. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1955. xix, 463 pages. In- 
dex. $5.75. 


Land of Their Choice is a diary on a 
grand scale. The editor has translated 
and arranged in a chronicle-like fashion 
many letters written by Norwegian im- 
migrants during the period, 1820 to 
1870. They reveal with all the human 
pathos the successes and failures of im- 
migrants, highlighted by all of the 
emotional overtones of strangeness, 
tragedy and victory. The editor has 
made an excellent contribution to the 
source material for Americana. 

To study history in the form of let- 
ters is not only interesting but also re- 
minds one of other letters such as those 
in the New Testament. The letters be- 
gin with the first arrival of Quaker 
Norwegians in the “Restoration”—the 
“Mayflower” of Scandinavia—and con- 
clude with the post-Civil War years. 
Easily traced are the problems of fam- 


ily life, of new environment, of estab- 
lishing community and industry, of re- 
ligious expression, of new political af- 
filiations, and the struggle to maintain 
old country ties and culture in new 
surroundings. 


Of particular interest to ministers 
are the chapters dealing with some of 
the religious problems such as “Spread- 
ing the Gospel.” The frontier primi- 
tiveness is in evidence as, for instance, 
when a beer glass and a crockery plate 
served as a chalice and paten. The 
problem of liberty for the individual 
came to a head in the Norwegian 
church in America. The preacher, 
both the orthodoxly ordained and the 
lay and American trained, figure in the 
immigrant story. The experience of 
persons familiar only with a state 
church now living in communities with 
many sects brought problems. 

One person observed in a letter de- 
scribing a Methodist camp meeting: 
“It seems as if they believed they could 
not get into heaven unless they took it 
by storm” (p. 324). 

Another reference (p. 325) mentions 
two persons who have been baptized 
and gone over to the “Carmelites,” no 
doubt, meaning the Campbellites. 

Among many observations of signi- 
ficance for the contemporary mind is 
the following: “Many a person who 
never has experienced the influence of 
religion in a thickly populated, civi- 
lized country, learns to appreciate, out 
here in his loneliness, how deep an in- 
fluence religion exerts upon the soul 
of man” (p. 210). 

One immigrant observed (p. 274) 
that the minister has much more to do 
here than in Norway. He has to preach 
God’s Word very purely for “There are 
quite a few minds here who consider 
themselves the equal of a minister as 
to knowledge of God’s word, and they 
are not afraid to tell a minister very 
frankly what his deficiencies are. Thus 
a minister here has to work like a min- 
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ister, live and teach like a minister.” 

This book can prove of practical 
help to those who serve in Norwegian 
communities. Its real contribution is 
to those who are striving to reconstruct 
the average experience of early Amer- 
ica with all of its vignettes of indi- 
vidual living. The editor has made 
available in the English language ma- 
terial that would not easily and readily 
be accessible to the American histori- 
cal scholar. The sections on religion 
reveal the eternal contest between in- 
stitutionalized and regularized religion 
versus more free and lay religion. The 
book itself makes interesting reading 
and would be the sort of volume that 
an American family would enjoy read- 
ing together out loud. 

Joun E. McCaw 

The Divinity School 
Drake University 


Tue Lire or MaTTHEew Srimpson.: By 
Robert D. Clark. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1956. xi, 344 
pages. Notes and index. $5.50. 


This is an exceptionally fine biog- 
raphy of a prominent bishop of the 
Methodist Church a century ago. It is 
more than that, however. It is a social 
study of the Civil War period of 
American history, and in the separa- 
tion of the northern and southern 
branches of Methodism we see some- 
thing of the forces which inevitably 
mold institutional Christianity after the 
fashion of the “world.” This is in- 
sight much needed by all churchmen— 
particularly in this day of global strate- 
gies. 

More specifically, we see in Clark’s 
work a turning point in the history of 
an American church. The hold of the 
unlettered circuit rider was slipping. 
Whether Simpson was an initiator of 
trends or a rider of waves can be de- 
bated, but many of the things for which 
he spoke were destined to prevail. He 
was slow in joining the anti-slavery 


movement but became one of its cham- 
pions. He fought for a broadly edu- 
cated ministry and embraced the var- 
ious arts and sciences as instrumen- 
talities of God. Even amid the stir- 
rings of Darwinism he insisted that 
there was no necessary conflict be- 
tween science and religion. He advo- 
cated a larger voice for laymen in 
the affairs of his denomination and 
staunchly supported the rights of wo- 
men. 


In speaking his mind upon contro- 
versial issues, both secular and reli- 
gious, he broke with the tradition of 
his office; but for all this, he was no 
prophet, as Clark with fine discern- 
ment points out. “Simpson’s preach- 
ing was neither evangelistic nor didac- 
tic. It was epideictic. He called men 
not so much to repentance as to 
praise.” Carried away by current op- 
timism and the enthusiastic response of 
vast audiences, it was easy for him to 
become almost exclusively “a eulogist 
of country and church.” He made his 
mark upon the world—and much of it 
was for good—but he was too much a 
product of his times for his name to 
shine long undimmed. It is his fate, 
perhaps, to be remembered best as the 
distinguished divine chosen for Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s funeral oration. 


In a book which has so much to 
recommend it, an expression of per- 
sonal disappointment may be out of 
place, but this reviewer would have 
liked a more complete analysis of 
Simpson’s public speaking. The spok- 
en word seems to have been mainly re- 
sponsible for the bishop’s rise from ob- 
scurity to prominence, and Dr. Clark 
is a professor of speech. But in fair- 
ness we must admit that in a general 
book of this sort an author is not re- 
quired to give evidence of his specialty. 
In fact, he may have omitted this by 
design, with a larger, less-technical 
reading-audience in mind. Moreover, 
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it is no small tribute to say that this 
biography reads like a novel. 

E. Winston Jones 
School of Theology 
Boston University 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC FAMILY. By 
John L. Thomas, S. J. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.. New York, 1956. xii, 471 


pages. Footnotes and Index. $7.65. 


This book demonstrates both a 
strength and weakness of Catholic so- 
ciology. It sets its analysis of social 
change in an ideological context which 
in itself has social significance. In 
this it excels over much Protestant so- 
ciology which gives so little attention 
to the considerable sociological conse- 
quences of the beliefs of a religious 
group. The Catholic begins by say- 
ing, “Beliefs do matter,” while the 
Protestant asks the question, “What so- 
cial conditions brought forth this re- 
ligious idea?” The Protestant there- 
by tends to overlook religious faith as 
a social fact and sees it only as a social 
product. But Catholic sociology may 
on the other hand be betrayed into ir- 
relevancy by removing its formulation 
of religious norms beyond the influ- 
ence of the social context in which 
they are to be expressed. The book 
under review verges on irrelevancy for 
that reason. 


In a careful statement of 43 pages in 
length the Catholic position in regard 
to marriage is presented. The rules 
governing relations between the sexes 
prior to and in marriage are stated in 
detail. The ordering of these relation- 
ships is believed to arise out of the 
natural state of man. Their regulation 
has been given to the church and is 
exercised through specific teachings, a 
system of courts, and the sacraments. 
These pages provide a good introduc- 
tion for the Protestant to the Catholic’s 
understanding of marriage and his pro- 
cedures in dealing with its problems. 

Father Thomas views the Roman 


Catholic Church as a religious minor- 
ity (a cultural sub-system) whose 
teachings on the family are out of har- 
mony with the general behavior and 
values of the dominant society. The 
conflict he believes contributes to a 
breakdown of the Catholic family. In 
two ways the dominant culture is overt- 
ly at variance with Catholic teaching 
and practice: the use of contraceptives 
and the acceptance of divorce. On these 
points there can be no adjustment for 
the Catholic. 


The author reviews certain studies 
(these are not carefully enough docu- 
mented in the book) which indicate 
that the values of the predominant cul- 
ture have penetrated the Catholic fam- 
ily. Mixed marriages are on the in- 
crease. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
author says “valid mixed marriages ac- 
counted for between 25 and 30 per cent 
of all Catholic marriages” (p. 154). 
A “valid” marriage is one performed 
by the Church in which the Catholic 
party remains faithful. There are be- 
lieved to be equally as many mixed mar- 
riages between Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic contracted “outside” the Church (p. 
165). These marriages threaten the 
survival of the religious subgroup. 

The final section is given to propo- 
sals for stabilizing marriage among 
Catholics. Surprisingly, no proposals 
are made for legislation to control the 
dissemination of birth control informa- 
tion or to improve the divorce laws. 
The program consists of exhortations 
more characteristic of the sect-type re- 
ligious group. Many of the proposals 
apply to Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics. We too in the matter of family 
and sexual relations are a cultural mi- 
nority which has been deeply penetrat- 
ed by the values of an urban Holly- 
wood-directed culture. We believe, 
however, that the Protestant view of 
man and society and consequently of 
marriage places us in a better position 
to evaluate and, perhaps, to transform 
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the dominant family values in our cul- 
ture. 

Epwin L. BECKER 
The Divinity School 
Drake University 


CoMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER IN 
East Europe. By Robert Tobias. 
School of Religion Press, Indianapo- 
lis, 1956. vi, 567 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy. $8.00. 


This distinctive work earned in draft 
form a Th.D. from the University of 
Geneva. It is built upon diligent study 
among published materials, infused by 
the author’s own acquaintance and ob- 
servation and the use of private docu- 
ments—all inhering in his seven years’ 
service with the World Council of 
Churches, including considerable jour- 
neys and consultations in East Europe 
from 1946 onward. 

“An Interpretation” comprehending 
all the Communist-ruled areas of 
Europe, and continuing as far as 1951, 
occupies two-fifths of the book. This 
means, of course, from 1917 for Rus- 
sia, and from 1944-1948 in the other 
states. The interpretation begins with 
a survey of Communist aims and prac- 
tices with regard to religion, which the 
author treats in a series from attempted 
obliteration in the first Soviet years, 
through processes of nationalization in- 
to cooperation, and latterly the con- 
struction of a Communist religion. 
This time-sequence is open to chal- 
lenge, notably because the elements of 
quasi-religion were at work from the 
very start. But Tobias has helped us 
to understand the current position of 
churches enjoying some status however 
restricted, while the regime tries to 
swamp them in Marxist scientism. 

Then the interpretation turns to “In- 
ner Struggles of the Church,” the sec- 
tion which seems to the reviewer the 
most original and valuable in the book. 
The author considers the responses of 
the church to Communist pressures 


and challenges as falling under the 
three heads of resistance, modus vi- 
vendi or adjustment to recognized 
power, and—more fully—renewal and 
re-formation. He adds an analysis of 
the influences of confession and tradi- 
tion in the responses of Protestantism, 
Orthodoxy, and Roman Catholicism; 
and of later theological developments 
in each tradition. This analysis is 
closely related in content, though not 
in organization, to the theological sub- 
jects which constitute the large part of 
the final and brief unit of the interpre- 
tation, entitled “The Church Univer- 
sal.” This unit deals with ecumenical 
relations, but more particularly with 
diverse ministries, judgment, grace and 
renewal, all as experienced and thought 
out by Christians of East Europe. 


“A Chronicle of Events” for each of 
the Communist states of East Europe, 
with a summary of the religious situa- 
tion in 195] and a number of relevant 
documents, entire or by excerpt, takes 
up the remaining three-fifths of Tobias’ 
volume. The material adduced is val- 
uable, though it requires real effort on 
the part of the reader and can hardly 
be managed by a beginner in the field. 

Obviously, here is a book for serious 
students and for reference. Its chief 
merit, topically considered, lies in the 
presentation of Protestant responses to 
the Communist situation; and, geo- 
graphically considered, in the Danu- 
bian states—with useful quality for Po- 
land and East Germany. Other works 
have done much for Russia, which was 
beyond Tobias’ orbit of immediate ex- 
perience, and for the Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic churches generally. 
Because of the preponderance of Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic interests in 
every East European state but East Ger- 
many, most books tend to ignore or to 
slight Protestants under Communism. 
The obverse of this contribution by To- 
bias is that he under-represents, in 
quantitative terms, the Orthodox and 
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Roman parts in the total story. East 
Germany is the important exception, 
deserving of more elaborate study in 
itself. One wishes that the book could 
have been published soon after 1951, 
or that it could have been brought 
thoroughly through 1954. But the few 
items added for the later years are of 
some help; and the periods which we, 
in 1956, regard as formative have been 
covered. 

This book will find a place in many 
libraries alongside the work of Ander- 
son, Timasheff, Curtiss, Schuster, and 
Gsovski, three of whom are well repre- 
sented in Tobias’ volume. 

SEARLE BATES 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 


In Srtence I Speak. By George N. 
Shuster. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
Inc., New York, 1956.1 $4.00. 


In this book author Shuster sets out 
to describe the religious, political and 
economic situation under the “New Or- 
der” in Hungary. Written from a Ro- 
man Catholic point of view by an able 
Catholic layman (President of Hunter 
College, New York) the book reads as 
though written by three authors. One 
part, dealing with Cardinal Mindszenty 
and religious matters, is a lawyer’s 
plea for the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is the most dramatic yet the weak- 
est part of the book. There is some 
fresh information about Cardinal Mind- 
szenty which Shuster did not give in 
his earlier book (Religion Behind the 
Iron Curtain, chapter on Hungary, pp. 
164-197), but this is still not the com- 
prehensive documented treatment of 
the Mindszenty story which the title 
leads one to expect. There are chap- 
ters describing Mindszenty’s _ back- 
ground, some incidents in his dealing 
with Communists, and his mother’s at- 
tempt to see her son in prison. Much 


more detail could be given, particular- 
ly on Mindszenty’s political and social 
views (very early after the “liberation” 
he is reported to have approved of the 
Agrarian Reform which turned over to 
the tenant farmers some 800,000 hold 
of land belonging to his church), on 
his outspoken conflicts with Commu- 
nists (especially on the question of 
school nationalization), on his trial 
and the reaction of others in Hungary. 
The author undoubtedly has good rea- 
sons for not telling this whole story. 
While the very real sufferings of the 
Catholic Church and its leaders are de- 
scribed in a straightforward and calm 
manner, in his over-all treatment of re- 
ligion and Communism, the author pre- 
sents selected data which supports his 
case; namely, the innocent suffering of 
the Roman Catholic Church under the 
heel of a ruthless oppressor. There 
are occasional hints that the author is 
aware of feudal Catholicism’s share of 
responsibility for the downfall of lib- 
eral democracy in Hungary (pp. 134, 
177, 230) but this side of the story 


remains untold. 


The actual political influence of Ro- 
man Catholicism in Hungary is describ- 
ed on page 1 as being such that Protes- 
tants depended “for the preservation of 
their liberties upon what Catholics 
were able to induce the State to grant 
in terms of freedom and prestige,” 
while on pages 8 and 10 the Catholic 
Church is referred to as lacking in that 
political influence which the great 
(Protestant) Magyar families enjoyed 
because of their vast estates. 

The book is least adequate in its 
evaluation of Protestantism in Hun- 
gary, which is perhaps to be expected 
from one whose chief sources of infor- 
mation appear to be the Roman Ceatho- 
lic Church and refugees some time out 
of Hungary. Serious gaps in the 
author’s information and _ theological 


1. This review, like the book with which it deals, was written before the recent revolt in 


Hungary.—Ed. 
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understanding are revealed when he 
portrays Bishop Bereczky and Karl 
Barth as the Judases who by their lack 
of a categorical denunciation of Com- 
munists betrayed Calvinism to the Com- 
munists (although in his earlier book 
Shuster recognizes another Barthian po- 
sition in Barth’s letter to Bereczky, 
September 16, 1951). 


Another part of the book describes 
recent economic and political develop- 
ments in Hungary. Here the author is 
a competent observer and reporter. His 
actual data is well worth knowing, in- 
cluding background material on Ra- 
kosi, Communist Party boss of Hun- 
gary until July and still a figure in 
intra-Communist relationships. 


The best part of the book, quite out- 
classing the rest, is the author’s stimu- 
lating and analytical commentary in 
the thirteen page Epilogue. Here he 
summarizes the vitality of faith and 
witness known by those who live amid 
the tensions and silence of their pres- 
ent ghetto. He concludes: 


That poor people come to their 
churches not to protest but to pray for 
the things which transcend all glory 
and all time likewise makes evident 
that the strength of the silence which 
immemoriably has been the secret rock 
on which all our culture—which one 
day the cosmos will no longer know— 
rests, is still with us. This silence is 
the grace of God, our redemption and 
illumination, our light in darkness, our 
armor when we are weak and our weak- 
ness when we vaingloriously think we 
are strong. For it we mortals can only 
pray, in Hungary and beyond it, con- 
scious thus of a solidarity which though 
in many overt ways not realizable is 
nevertheless the joy of those who 
know that they stand together, in peril 
and service, before the throne of God. 


Rosert Tosias 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Inp1a’s Quest FoR Democracy. Edit- 
ed by P. D. Devanandan and M. M. 
Thomas. YMCA Publishing House, 
Calcutta, 1955. (Published for The 
Committee for Literature on Social 
Concerns, Bangalore, India.) 64 
pages. 1 Rupee. 


This book is the second in a series 
on social concerns. It is a result of the 
joint enterprise of a group of Chris- 
tians in India, who are concerned with 
and deeply involved in the life both of 
the Indian nation and of the church in 
India. So what they say deserves seri- 
ous attention. 

The main theme of the book is “dem- 
ocracy,” and its purpose is to “initiate 
thinking on the implications of Chris- 
tian citizenship today, both within the 
church and among a wider circle.” 


India has attained independence, and 
now she is engaged in the more “ardu- 
ous task of consolidating her newly 
won freedom and making it meaning- 
ful in terms of social justice and re- 
sponsible citizenship.” In this struggle, 
as the editors say, the strength of peo- 
ple’s conviction in political democracy 
and the democratic view of man is be- 
ing put to the test. 

Democracy is both India’s heritage 
from the British rule in India and her 
conscious choice. “But for millions 
of people in Africa and Asia, democ- 
racy stands condemned because of the 
taint of imperialism.” The book ex- 
amines the various contemporary criti- 
cisms against democracy and tries to 
answer them. The authors are con- 
scious of the fact that what is needed 
in India is not a static concept, but a 
dynamic concept of democracy which 
can prove to the world “that the forces 
of reaction and privilege can be con- 
quered by it and that all alike in the 
world can rise to ever new regions of 
freedom and fulfillment.” 


Democracy is not confined to poli- 
tics. The ideals and practices pene- 
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trate the social and cultural life of the 
country at all levels.” But this fer- 
ment in society has both destructive 
and creative possibilities. The book 
points out the way to direct this social 
ferment to creative channels. The state 
is assuming more and more responsi- 
bility for the social life of the people. 
“The Welfare State and a socialistic 
pattern of society have become the 
goals of the Indian Government. . . . 
the issue now is not between planning 
and freedom but between totalitarian 
and democratic planning.” Chapter 
four discusses the nature and function 
of the state, limits of state action, the 
need for smaller societies within a 
larger society, and the importance of 
voluntary action of social service. It 
is said: “the state can preserve its 
function as the servant of man only by 
maintaining the distinction between it- 
self and society.” 

Chapter five speaks of responsible 
citizenship, and the last chapter deals 
with the Christian task. The Christian 
church is involved in the building of 
new India; “for under the providence 
of God she is an integral part of In- 
dian society and is called to proclaim 
in that very setting Christ’s power to 
reconcile and to transform. 

The book clearly brings out that if 
democracy is to win, it must be under- 
girded by a characteristic attitude to- 
wards fellowmen and a corresponding 
outlook on life. The book says that 
the Christian understanding of human 
nature and its possibilities “can pro- 
vide the necessary support of religious 
conviction, on the one hand, and the 
much needed corrective of discerning 
judgment, on the other.” The book 
speaks of the Christian contribution in 
awakening the social conscience of men 
and the task of the Christian commu- 
nity in India today. Speaking of the 
immediate task of the Christians in 
India, the authors point out four im- 
portant tasks: 


1) The task of interpreting and giv- 
ing meaning-content to the concept of 
a secular state. 

2) The need to discuss with non- 
Christians the problem of religious lib- 
erty. This is an acute problem and the 
Christian motive for mission is mis- 
understood by many non-Christians. 

3) To draw together the people of 
all language areas, cast background, 
and religious persuasion to a common 
sense of loyalty to the state and a real 
band of kinship as belonging to the 
Indian nation. 

4) To help to forge links of abid- 
ing fellowship between people of India 
and the people of other lands. 

Though the title of this book is Jn- 
dia’s Quest for Democracy, it is worth 
reading by all those who are interested 
in democracy and a democratic way of 
life. 

T. V. Pxrp 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
Geneva, Switzerland 


. . » Wao Knows Better Must Say 
So! By Elmer Berger. Bookmailer, 
New York, 1955. 112 pages. Illus- 
trations. $2.00. 


To people in the United States who 
have been bombarded with pro-Israel 
propaganda through the mail and mag- 
azines, as well as by newspaper ac- 
counts of pro-Israel Jewish demonstra- 
tions in New York, this book may come 
as a surprise, but certainly as an eye 
opener to the fact that there are many 
Jews who are not Zionists and who 
look upon the formation of Israel as 
a huge mistake. 


The author is Rabbi Elmer Berger, 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Council for Judaism. Along with 
his wife, he visited both the Arab 
states and Israel during a seven and 
one-half weeks period in May and 
June, 1955. The book is a compilation 
of the personal letters which Dr. Ber- 
ger wrote to friends in the United 
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States during that trip. They form a 
series of on-the-spot impressions of the 
situation which has been created in the 
Middle East by the formation of the 
state of Israel in 1948. 


Rabbi Berger found Jews living 
peacefully in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq, quite satisfied, and unop- 
pressed. Only a few were interested 
in moving to Israel. The exodus from 
Iraq in 1950-51 he attributes to Zionist 
propaganda and pressure, not to op- 
pression by the government of Iraq. 
Three thousand Jews who were scared 
into leaving Iraq and Syria never went 
to Israel, but are living in Lebanon 
today. 

Dr. Berger has no faith in the Zion- 
ist movement which led to the forma- 
tion of Israel and which still remains 
its chief support, and brands its propa- 
ganda through the United Jewish Ap- 
peal as misleading and often false. 
The following phrases taken from his 
book make clear his position—‘“the 
ruthless and cynical activities of Zion- 
ism” (p. 13); “the spurious character 
of Zionist propaganda in the United 
States” (p. 29); “Jews’ inhumanities to 
Jews, motivated by the surge of na- 
tional power” (p. 38); “the ruthless 
Zionist war against Jews” (p. 39); 
“loose and irresponsible talk from Is- 
raelis and Zionists” (p. 47); “shoddy 
Zionist lies that there is bitter hatred 
for Jews in the Arab states” (p. 55). 
A message which he quoted from a 
Jewish business man in Baghdad was 
this: “Tell the Jews of America that 
no Jew who wants to be loyal to his 
country can do anything but oppose 
Zionism with all his substance” (p. 
38). 

The most unpleasant part of Dr. 
Berger’s journey was during his stay 
in Israel, where he was under constant 
surveillance, and was intentionally pre- 
vented from interviewing persons whom 
he desired to see. He criticizes Israel 
severely for its military state; its ag- 


gressive incidents against Jordan; its 
“immoral leadership” and “the tragedy 
and immorality of Israel’s internal and 
external policies toward the Arabs” (p. 
85); its teaching the children that 
Arabs are inferior to Jews; its own dis- 
crimination among Jews in Israel de- 
pending upon the country from which 
they come; the administration of its 
own refugee camps; its own economic 
shakiness; the “on the defense” com- 
plex of its citizens; its promotion of 
“pure Marxism” in the form of the 
Kibbutz—“the purest distillation of 
the ‘welfare state’”—where children 
are reared collectively without family 
life (p. 88). Dr. Berger charges that 
he had hardly left Israel by plane when 
the Israel radio broadcast statements 
very commendatory to Israel which it 
falsely alleged Dr. Berger had made in 


an interview during his visit. 


One is impressed with Dr. Berger’s 
sensitiveness for truth and for what is 
morally right. His description of the 
plight of Arab refugees, of whom there 
are over 900,000 altogether, is compas- 
sionate and disturbing. His keenness 
of observation has included comments 
on many phases of this world-wide 
Jewish problem which centers in Israel. 
He has no patience with sophistry, but 
states his position clearly, supporting 
it with facts. 

As to the future, it depends upon the 
kind of nation Israel intends to be. As 
a prior condition for peace the author 
insists that the Messianic character of 
Israel must be ended. “The Arab 
countries will not negotiate with a po- 
litical entity in Israel which regards 
itself—and which is regarded by non- 
Israeli Jews—as the spearhead in the 
Middle East for ‘Jewish’ national as- 
pirations” (p. 105), or “the beachhead 
of Zionist colonialism” (p. 40). His 
hope for the future is anything but 
bright. “I see what I see with a heavy 
heart for there is tragedy written into 
the air and earth of this place if I 
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know anything at all of social and po- 
litical forces; and the tragedy may well 
involve the Jews of the world. For 
they have allowed this State—and its 
Zionist agents—to create and foster this 
confusion between their Judaism and 
the secular ‘Jewishness’ of this political 
sovereignty” (p. 94). 

E. Ropert ANDRY 
Department of Religion 
Butler University 


Mip-East: Wor up-CENTER. YESTER- 
DAY, TODAY AND Tomorrow. Edited 
by Ruth Nanda Anshen. (Science of 
Culture Series Vol. VII.) Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1956. xiii, 386 
pages. Biographical note and index. 
$6.50. 


The present volume is the seventh in 
the “Science of Culture Series” of 
which the purpose is “to bring about 
a correlation of those contemporary 
ideas which are concerned . . . with the 
status of values . . . and the meaning 
of man in relation to himself, his fel- 
low men, and the universe” (p. x). 
The eighteen authors represent the 
fields (principally) of religion, ethnol- 
ogy, archaeology, philosophy, educa- 
tion, economics, history and geo-poli- 
tics. Most but not all chapters were 
apparently written specifically for this 
volume; and the editor in introductory 
and concluding chapters has tried—in 
the unifying spirit of Professor White- 
head’s philosophy—to weld her sub- 
ject together. 


With respect to (some of) the indi- 
vidual articles: In two stimulating dis- 
cussions of the beginnings of our cul- 
ture, Professors Speiser and Finegan 
challenge the time-worn clichés of ori- 
ental despotism. The early city states 
of Mesopotamia “seem to have been 
organized in a sort of primitive democ- 
racy” (Finegan, p. 51) and the king 
in the Mesopotamian political struc- 
ture “emerges as the humble servant of 
the law” (Speiser, p. 36). 


In the following articles the authors 
move with kaleidoscopic rapidity 
through a philosophic discussion of the 
Islamic concept of one-ness (Dr. Cal- 
verley, chap. IV) to subjects as widely 
separated as “Communism and Islam” 
and Professor Sarton’s prolegomenon 
to the study of Arabic science; and 
ranging with respect to method of treat- 
ment from a pedestrian eight-page sum- 
mary of the facts of Middle-east oil 
production to Professor Bergman’s 
penetrating though somewhat pessim- 
istic appraisal of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the state of Israel. 


The central core-subject of the book 
is surely the contemporary problem of 
Moslem societies and Islamic tradition 
challenged and at bay before the in- 
roads and onslaught of western tech- 
niques and ideas. Professor Lenczow- 
ski (chap. VIII, “Political Institu- 
tions”) divides the states of the Middle 
East into the categories: “patriarchal 
societies” which “are relatively happy, 
because . . . their largely unawakened 
people are not [yet?] torn between 
conflicting ideals” (p. 134); the “mod- 
ernized societies” of Turkey and Israel; 
and the “intermediate societies,” Syria, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Egypt, these 
characterized by “the danger of a spir- 
itual vacuum . . . marked psychologi- 
cal instability . . . reflected in the po- 
litical institutions and behavior” (p. 
148). Incidentally Lenczowski’s cau- 
tion in judging Turkish democracy (p. 
140) contrasts with Professor Jackh’s 
enthusiasm: “Turkey’s democracy has 

. secured the most stable and strong 
republic . . . between Portugal . . . and 
China . . . (with Switzerland the only 
exception)” (p. 323). Discussing the 
specific problem of Muslim traditional 
law (Sharia) Professor Khadduri 
(“From Religions to National Law,” 
chap. XIII) says that “The Muslim le- 
gal system either had to change or fall 
to pieces” (p. 226). Kemalist Turkey 
was able to discard Shari'a because it 
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was not part of Turkey’s “cultural heri- 
tage.” But the Arab states are “con- 
sciously trying to preserve those ele- 
ments of the Shari'a capable of survi- 
val, by adapting them under the im- 
pact of western law to modern condi- 
tions of life” (pp. 233-4). 

It must be evident that the indi- 
vidual articles cover a vast range of 
subject matter, and differ widely in ap- 
proach. This diversity—indeed dis- 
jointedness—is the more disconcerting 
in view of the editor’s statements of 
objectives. The “conscious purpose” 
which “inspired the preparation of this 
volume” is the “Pauline unitary vision 
of history” (p. 357); and the “two dis- 
tinct aims” of the book are “a discus- 
sion of the problems of Mediterranean 
Culture from diverse points of view .. . 
[and] the promulgation of an authori- 
tative . . . conspectus of issues and con- 
clusions pertaining to this subject, as a 
basis for a program of action” (p. xii). 
Of these objectives only the second is 
certainly achieved. The failure to ar- 
rive at a “conspectus” does not how- 
ever lessen the value of the individual 
articles. Students of Middle Eastern 
problems and particularly those con- 
cerned with Arab-Moslem social and 
cultural conditions will find valuable 
materials and significant insights. Per- 
haps the editor would have been better 
advised to have limited the subject to 
the Arab-Moslem world. This would 
have required the elimination of worth- 
while articles, but it would have per- 
mitted fuller treatment of the cultural 
backgrounds and contemporary status 
of the Arab-Moslem societies. 

CLARENCE W. EFRoYMSON 
College of Business Administration 
Butler University 


THE PRESENCE OF Grace. By J. F. 
Powers. Doubleday & Company, 


New York, 1956. 191 pages. $2.95. 


This book has been an introduction 
to a great new realm of experience—a 


realm heretofore closed to me by the 
strange garb and little known customs 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and by 
mental barriers created for me by my 
Protestant backgrounds. The writer is 
a man of genius—there is simply no 
other word to describe the breath-tak- 
ing quality which illuminates the mind 
and stirs the heart on every page of his 
short stories. He has the poet’s ability 
to irradiate the commonplace; to make 
us see the beauty, wonder, awe that in- 
heres in those common people and ob- 
jects all around us to which too long 
and too frequent association have 
blinded us. He also has the rare 
power to make us feel with deep emo- 
tion the truth of the platitude that all 
men are brothers under the garments 
that cover them. 


Protestant clergymen, especially, 
should read these stories of Roman 
Catholic bishops, priests, curates, and 
lay people. The author’s humor, his 
exact knowledge, his insight into hu- 
man frailty and nobility, his clear crisp 
style all combine to fascinate and (at 
least I found it so) shame the reader. 
I found myself repenting many a false 
assumption about a people whom I did 
not know and ashamed of many a 
childish idea which had survived boy- 
hood. 


But Protestant clergymen should 
read these stories for another and bet- 
ter reason: they will often see them- 
selves portrayed as in a mirror and 
they will be gently prodded into reso- 
lutions of self-reformation. Many of 
the clergy which one meets in these 
stories are not primarily Roman Catho- 
lics—they are men; men as Emerson 
said who should be living the religious 
life but who have only fallen into be- 
ing clergymen. It is without signifi- 
cance whether the clergyman is Catho- 
lic or Protestant—he will be recogniz- 
ed by parishioners of whatever persua- 
sion as the religious professional who 
has allowed the accumulations of the 
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years to cover up those noble and un- 
selfish aspirations which led him into 
the ministry in the first place. 

For skeptics, I suggest beginning 
with the story “Zeal.” Father Early 
doubtless was once a sincere, devout, 
wholesome if over zealous youngster 
like those one can find in any theologi- 
cal seminary. But on the train ride 
from St. Paul to New York he reveals 
that combination of fanaticism, harsh 
judgment, mettlesomeness, and prudery 
which Robert Burns has so aptly la- 
beled the ‘unco guid’ or the rigidly 
righteous. Alas, he is not peculiar to 
Catholicism. He it is who delights in 
inflicting the Doyles on the Bishop and 
the Bishop on the Doyles between 
trains when all in the world either 
wants is to gain a few precious minutes 
to himself. But, fortunately for man- 
kind, for every Father Early there 
seems to be a person like the Bishop, 
and we glow with pleasure as we con- 
template his lack of sureness, his dis- 
taste for the eager beavers who sur- 
round him, his urbanity and love of 
solitude. 


Most enjoyable of the stories is “The 
Devil Was the Joker,” an account of 
the rare team of Mr. MacMasters and 
Myles Flynn. Mac and Myles meet in 
a hospital where the latter is an orderly 
and Mac is recovering from an opera- 
tion. Both in quite different ways are 
of the order of Sancho Panza—of the 
earth, earthy. Myles wants to regain 
his place in seminary and resume his 
studies for the priesthood, but one 
never quite knows whether immunity 
from the draft or zeal for the calling 
animates him; Mac is a zealous pro- 
moter of “the Work” which is describ- 
ed as “meeting the public, lay and 
clerical (the emphasis was on the lat- 
ter), and ‘building good will’ for the 
Clementine order and finding more 
readers for the Clementine, the family- 
type magazine published by the Fa- 
thers.” One of Myles’ special qualifi- 


cations for the job of assisting Mac 
was, as the latter said, that “he was a 
cradle Catholic.” Eventually, in a mo- 
ment when Mac has had far too much 
to drink, he confesses to Myles that he 
is not a Catholic and suggests, look- 
ing longingly at the dripping fawcet 
in the room, that Myles baptize him 
into the faith at once! Mac was so 
high in “the Work” that he would now 
be ruined to become a regular convert 
and lugubriously seeks to bootleg his 
way into the Church! 


In “The Presence of Grace,” the story 
which gives the book its title, Father 
Fabre, a curate of one year’s experi- 
ence in the parish, sits in the garage 
awaiting the pastor’s return. He him- 
self has just returned from dining out 
in a situation which he discovers too 
late has aroused the ladies of the par- 
ish who are grimly awaiting the pas- 
tor, too. He ruminates on the pastor’s 
ways and belatedly comes to appreci- 
ate his wisdom as, for example, when 


he abolished the sodality: 


The pastor was not narrow-minded, he 
said, and he granted that a young 
woman might wear a bit of paint on 
her wedding day. But when sodalists, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the 
Mother of God, Mary Immaculate, pre- 
sented themselves at the communion 
rail in low-necked evening gowns, 
wearing lipstick, stuff in their eyes, and 
with their hair up in the permanent 
wave, why then, Gentlemen—the pastor 
used that word, causing Father Fabre 
to blink and then to realize he was 
hearing a speech the pastor must have 
given at a clergy conference—there was 
something wrong somewhere and that 
was hy he had surpressed the sodality 
in his parish. . . . 

. Hear their sins, visit them in 
sickness and prison, give them the 
Sacrament. Beyond that there wasn’t 
much to be done for or about them. In 
time they would get old and useful. 
The pastor, for his part, had put them 
away in the cellar part of his mind to 
ripen like cheese. But the good ladies 
of the Altar and Rosary were some- 
thing else again. Nuns could not have 
kept the church cleaner, and the good 
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ladies, unlike nuns, didn’t labor under 
the illusion that they were somehow 
priests, only different, and so weren't 
always trying to vault the communion 
rail to the altar. 


Here is a book to instruct, amuse, 
delight the heart. Its people are peo- 
ple and only incidentally members of 
a particular faith. 

Joun L. Davis 
Department of English 
Hiram College 


Tue Greatest OF THESE. By Jane 
Merchant. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. 96 pages. $1.50. 


Jane Merchant of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, although a young woman who is 
semi-invalid, leads a life that is rich 
and meaningful. Her name is familiar 
to readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, where sixty of her poems have ap- 
peared. Three hundred of her poems 
have been published in the United 
States, Canada, and England. 


In The Greatest of These, she shares 
a rare personal faith, which forms a 
guide for daily devotions. Love is the 
theme. It covers a variety of related 
subjects which serve to help the reader 
to become more receptive to the love of 
God and more responsive to the needs 
of mankind. 


The author integrates scripture, po- 
etry, and prayer on each page in a 
skillful manner. The prayers, instead 
of being polite prattle with a pious 
tone, are brief and pointed with a God- 
directed thought, which causes the 
reader to feel, “This is my prayer!” 


Any meditative mind may be lifted 
by perusal of these pages. For ex- 
ample, in her “Prayer for Silence” (p. 
54), there is a request for a gift, need- 
ed universally: 


I’ve said so many foolish things 

In idle, aimless chatter, 

I’ve spoken sharp, impulsive words 
As if it didn’t matter. 


How much I hurt another’s heart— 
Lord, keep me still I pray. 

I’ve seldom had to be ashamed 

Of words I didn’t say. 


Most of these poems are excellent ex- 
amples of syllabic meter, which appeal 
to the general public; although ac- 
centual meter is the trend among mod- 
ern poets. 

Examples of “forced rhyme” are 
found on page 80, last stanza: “And 
dies the sun .. .” and on page 28, first 
stanza: “On saving seconds grimly 
bent. . . .” One would normally say: 
“And the sun dies . . .” and “Grimly 
bent on saving seconds... .” How- 
ever, these minor technical imperfec- 
tions fade from the mind, when one 
reads the poem on page 88: 


GRANDMOTHER’S MESSAGE 


“Give my love to Laura, 
Give my love to Jim.” 
Wherever Gramp was going, 
Gran sent her love by him. 


“Give my love to Susan, 
Give my love to Todd.” 
Last night she whispered gently, 
“Give my love to God.” 


Here is the profundity of simplicity! 
Clean cut. Swift. And with a punch. 
MayYBon LINDLEY 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SERMONS ON THE PsaLms. By Harold 
A. Bosley. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1956. x, 208 pages. 
$3.00. 


This volume of twenty sermons con- 
tains messages presented as a part of the 
regular preaching program of the First 
Methodist Church in Evanston, Illinois. 
The author reveals that they were not 
presented as a series on successive Sun- 
days but over a period of more than 
three years. They illustrate the prac- 
tice of centering attention upon one 
book in the Bible over a considerable 
period of time. 

One of the values of using the Psal- 
ter in this way is the wide variety of 
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subjects available, a matter of vital 
consideration in the choice of any 
series. The subjects treated follow a 
wide range, touching the problems of 
theology, social justice, and personal 
religious living. 

The sermons as a whole are provoca- 
tive, well organized, and timely. It is 
rather singular that the two poorest 
ones are the first and the last. Both 
are more essays than sermons, although 
the final one purports to have a text. 


Sermon number one proposes to 
answer the questions, “What are the 
Psalms?” “What are their messages?” 
and “What are their historical back- 
ground?” This is too large an assign- 
ment for one discourse; and, as a re- 
sult, none of the questions are answered 
adequately. Especially is this true of 
the first. Dr. Bosley’s answer is that 
“the Psalter is the prayer book of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition.” Certainly 
all would grant the truth of this state- 
ment, but this is not the whole truth. 
In fact, the author takes more than 
half his texts from Psalms that are sub- 
jective rather than objective, and at 
least one text from one that is both. 

The best sermons of the series are 
“Strange Delight” (based on Psalm 1), 
“When I am With God” (Psalm 19), 
and “We Break New Seas.” 

Certain excellent theological terms 
tend to lose their force and meaning 
through constant repetition. One such 
expression, “Historic religion,” recurs 
in this volume until it no longer means 
what the author intends. 

The reviewer was especially helped 
by the presence of many small quips 
and quotations in the volume, some 
mildly humorous and some otherwise, 
that helped make the subject matter 
more vital and interesting. The pres- 
ence of these alone makes the book 
worth its purchase price. 

Warp A. Rice 
Department of Homiletics 
Northwest Christian College 


THe Years OF Our Lorp. By Charles 
M. Crowe. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1955. 155 pages. $2.50. 


Here in seventeen sermons, the pas- 
tor of the Wilmette Parish Methodist 
Church of Chicago moves chronologic- 
ally through the life of Christ from 
birth to resurrection. Each sermon is 
distinguished by two outstanding traits: 
sharpness of outline, and wealth of il- 
lustration. 

Sharpness of outline can be illus- 
trated better than it can be described. 
Look at these examples: “Maker of 
Men” based on the text, “Follow me, 
and I will make you” (Matt. 4:19) is 
developed through this outline: 


I. Jesus made men by helping them 
to realize their fullest possibilities. 

II. Jesus made men by making them 
workers in the kingdom of God. 

Ill. Jesus made men by commanding 
their complete personal devotion to him. 


Or, take the sermon on Judas, “Thirty 
Pieces of Silver,” which goes like this: 


I. Jt was an individual person who 
betrayed Jesus. (Not an ism, or any- 
thing impersonal.) 

Il. Judas betrayed Jesus because he 
had his price. 

III. The betrayal of Jesus was a per- 
sonal tragedy to Judas. 


These examples are typical. Out- 
lines are clear and biblically based. 
They represent good expository preach- 
ing. Those wanting the dialectical 
struggle of paradox and dilemma will 
be disappointed, but those who value 
clarity will be rewarded. 

It is really in illustrations, however, 
that Mr. Crowe excels. Not only does 
he draw illustrations from a variety of 
sources and give them in faithful de- 
tail, but more deeply, he uses them’ to 
impart a sense of concreteness and 
down-to-earth reality in all that he 
preaches. As was once said of a great 
preacher, “He speaks things.” Seldom 
have I read sermons that draw upon a 
wider range of sources without appear- 
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ing to be literary or “arty.” Though 
they are beautifully written in a force- 
ful style, it is not the literary flavor 
that impresses the reader. Rather, it 
is the strong flavor of reality—genuine 
human life in a world that is very real 
and very near, lifted to Christian di- 
mensions. 


Mr. Crowe, the author of many 
books, is perhaps best known for his 
annual Lenten devotional booklet, The 
Sanctuary, which he has prepared for 
the past seven years. He is also one of 
Chicago’s popular religious broad- 
casters. 

Dwicut E, STEVENSON 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THROUGH THE YEAR WiTH Curist. By 
Edwin C. Munson. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1955. 
xii, 312 pages. $3.50. 


THe Micuty Becrinnincs. Edited by 
Garland Evans Hopkins. Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1956. 192 pages. 
$3.00. 


In most volumes of sermons publish- 
ed today an effort is made to unite the 
sermons by a common theme. Such a 
pattern in each of the books here re- 
viewed falls somewhat short of giving 
the sermons any vital or organic rela- 
tionship. A common title unites the 
sermons in each volume but there is 
no actual development of the theme 
from sermon to sermon. 


Pastor Munson’s volume is made up 
of sermons on the church year. As 
might be expected, when fifty-two ser- 
mons are offered in one volume, they 
are necessarily rather short and skele- 
tonized. One imagines that they were 
much more gripping when delivered at 
greater length, for their briefness robs 
them of pointed application. The 
author acknowledges that “it was deem- 
ed advisable to delete portions that 
dealt with purely local matters and 


with current events of passing interest.” 
It so happens, however, that this is 
just where the gospel is most likely to 
come alive in preaching. Without this 
relevance to “local matters,” which 
would have given more life and illus- 
tration to his sermons, Pastor Munson’s 
volume is somewhat lacking in vitality. 
Even so, it is a remarkable example of 
a faithful pastor’s preaching through- 
out a church year and demonstrates the 
manner in which all the significant as- 
pects of the gospel can be treated by 
following the church calendar through 
the year. 


The Mighty Beginnings, edited by 
Garland Evans Hopkins, is a different 
type of sermon book altogether. In- 
stead of fifty-two sermons by one man, 
we have seventeen sermons by as many 
ministers. The contributors are all 
outstanding preachers, the list includ- 
ing such men as Robert James Mc- 
Cracken, Gerald Kennedy, Theodore 
Adams, Paul M. Robinson, Ralph W. 


Sockman, and Hampton Adams. 


Each was asked to contribute a ser- 
mon on the Book of Genesis. The ser- 
mon subjects vary considerably, some 
dealing with man’s age-old problems, 
some pointing up modern issues that 
have been with us from the beginning, 
and others painting fresh pictures of 
the personalities to be found in the 
drama of Genesis. No systematic at- 
tempt has been made to have these ser- 
mons offer a progressive exposition of 
the Book of Genesis. They may be 
read in any order with equal profit. 
Their only unity is that their texts are 
all found in the first book of the Bible. 


Nevertheless, their combined testi- 
mony witnesses to the richness of the 
content of Genesis. This well-distribut- 
ed sampling of the ideas and events 
and persons to be found there only 
proves again how contemporary our Bi- 
ble remains. The caliber of the con- 
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tributors, of course, insures the reader 
of experiencing the best of present day 
preaching. 

C. WayMon Parsons 
Heights Christian Church 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


THe Biessep Hore. By George E. 
Ladd. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, 1956. 167 pages. 
$3.00. 


The author of this book is both an 
American and a Fundamentalist, and 
perhaps no one except an American 
and a Fundamentalist can truly esti- 
mate its significance. But here is an 
outside opinion—for what it is worth. 


First, as far as the spirit of the book 
is concerned, it is tolerant and gen- 
erous in its charity toward other Fun- 
damentalists. But whether the patience 
of the author’s charity extends beyond 
Fundamentalism seems doubtful. It 
looks as if he equates Fundamentalism 
with Christianity and brands all non- 
Fundamentalists as heretics and beyond 
the pale of salvation. 

Secondly, as to the substance of the 
book, it is concerned with one simple 
and, to the author, fundamental ques- 
tion: does the Word of God make 
“the Blessed Hope” synonymous with 
a pretribulation rapture?” (p. 12). 
The point is well argued and, granted 
its fundamentalist presuppositions, its 
conclusion seems convincing: “We hold 
that pretribulationism is an inference 
and not the explicit teaching of the 
Word and God. Therefore it is not to 
be identified with the Blessed Hope” 
(p. 13). 

To one who does not share the 
author’s national and theological back- 
ground the issues seem strangely re- 
mote and irrelevant. The idea that 
disagreement upon minutiae of proph- 
etic biblical exegesis can involve prac- 
tical excommunication would be sur- 
prising in a totalitarian atheistic tyr- 
anny; in an enlightened Christian de- 


mocracy it seems well-nigh incredible. 


If this book can save anyone from 
such pathetic absurdity, we can say a 
heartfelt “Hallelujah!”, but the fact 
that any who profess and call them- 
selves Christians should need such sal- 
vation can only evoke an unutterable 
groan of anguish, “O God, how long!” 

J. E. Fison 
Truro Cathedral 
Cornwall, England 


THe Lams. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated from the French by Ger- 
ald Hopkins. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York, 1955. 156 pages. 
$3.00. 


In a first reading, I found this short 
novel perplexing and difficult but real- 
ized, when I had nearly finished, that 
the difficulty arose less from profund- 
ity of plot or observation than from an 
inverted order of events. 


The short italicized portions, one 
learns after what seemed to me to be 
unnecessary groping, record the con- 
versations of Jean de Mirbel and his 
wife following the pathetic death of 
Xavier, the central figure. I use the 
word pathetic advisedly for the stuff of 
this story remains in the realm of pa- 
thos; it hardly reaches the level of 
tragedy. 

The author, Francois Mauriac, won 
the Nobel prize in 1952 and is now 
widely acknowledged as the successor 
of André Gide as France’s foremost 
writer. But, one must assume, such a 
pinnacle of fame was won by better 
novels than The Lamb. 

Sophocles, in ancient Greece, took 
the myth of Oedipus, which, more per- 
fectly than any other, mirrored the 
established belief in an iron destiny 
that controlled the lives of men, and 
molded it into Oedipus the King which 
is the most eloquent defense ever made 
of self-direction and man’s will—a pas- 
sionate declaration of what Shake- 
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speare was to phrase two millenniums 
later as 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Mauriac, however, in this story, seems 
to revert to a time before Sophocles 
and we cannot escape the feeling that 
these characters are puppets without 
will or purpose of their own. Over- 
weening destiny in fact fills insignifi- 
cant events of the day with meaning. 
Thus Xavier’s meeting with Jean de 
Mirbel is not the chance meeting of a 
passionate, animal-like atheist and a 
devout young seminary student on a 
train, but rather the former is describ- 
ed as “This young man who was deput- 
ed to meet with him on the road, on 
the very threshold of the Seminary, 
a stranger who was not there by 
chance. .” This note resounds 
through the story. 


Xavier might well be contrasted with 
Gregers Werle in Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, to get at the heart of my annoy- 
ance. Gregers, too, is a young man 
with a mission. With the best of in- 
tentions he fanatically pursues his pas- 
sion for setting everyone else’s feet on 
the bed rock of truth until he has ut- 
terly destroyed a happy home and led 
Hedvig Ekdal to sacrifice herself rather 
than her precious wild duck (as Gregers 
has mistakenly taught her.) in order to 
restore her father’s love! The differ- 
ence is that Mauriac expects us to ac- 
cept Xavier as an example of the Chris- 
tian soul sacrificing itself to redeem 
man from evil, whereas Ibsen, espe- 
cially through Dr. Relling, exposes 
Gregers for the fanatical, bungling, and 
essentially dangerous person that he is. 


Some of Xavier’s convictions are 
profound—even if strained: “He be- 
lieved that the number of the elect was 
small, but that each of them had the 
power to enroll in his train all the 
souls, no matter how seemingly damn- 
ed, who had ever turned to him.” Some 


of de Mirbel’s observations concerning 
Xavier are even more difficult: “Only 
one person at a time ever really existed 
for him, wholly, I mean, body and 
soul. Then he passed on to another. 
It was as though he was looking for 
the one human creature for whose sake 


his death would be demanded.” 


All this makes little sense in a world 
where thousands of Americans die each 
year, like Xaxier, under or in automo- 
biles. These deaths save no souls, en- 
noble no lives. Are they the result of 
destiny—or the results of our present 
day mania for speedy travel? Xavier’s 
death under Jean’s automobile seems 
to me equally unnecessary. 


The parallel drawn between Jesus 
bearing his cross and Xavier’s ordeal 
with the ladder, like so many similar 
parallels in this book, left me uncon- 
vinced. So much of the incident de- 
pends on the simple fact that Xavier 
slips out of the house at night without 
his shoes—and his struggles to half 
drag, half carry a ladder some five 
hundred yards will hold more realism 
for those who have not carried a lad- 
der than for those who have. 


There is something revolting in the 
obvious satisfaction which Xavier re- 
ceives in needlessly mangling his feet 
on the pine cones and stones: 


It was the very flesh of his body now 
that was being torn and mangled. In 
the past he had talked endlessly of the 
Cross, had fed his meditations on the 
thought of it, but only here in the lone- 
liness of a cold, dark night, was it born 
in upon him that he had never under- 
stood its full meaning, had never truly 
merged himself with the experience. 
The Cross was not, as he had once 
believed, a love withdrawn, an agonized 
bending of the spirit, a humiliation, 
an obstacle; it was quite simply, a 
crushing weight of timber, a bruised 
and tortured shoulder, carried on feet 
flayed by stones and earth. Stretching 
his muscles to the last bearable point, 
he still moved forward, and thought, as 
he moved, that he could see before him 
the thin back of a man. He could see 
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the vertebrae quite clearly, the ribs 
rising and falling under the thrust of 
painful breathing, the purple weals of 
flagellation; the slave of all the ages, 
the slave eternal. 


Have we not here one of the most 
unwholesome aspects of asceticism: 


The torment of the flesh he received as 
he always received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He savoured it, folded himself 
about it that nothing of it might be 
lost. . . . He felt the weight of a 
tear, of a drop of sweat or blood, or 
something among those many torments 
caused not only by man’s inhumanity to 
man, for our life, and the virtues of our 
life, can grow only if borne up and 
supported on the inexhaustible flood of 
agony. 


The testimony of some of the martyrs 
of Hitler’s concentration camps is that 
they feared pain greatly but death not 
at all. 

There is much beautiful and inspired 
writing in this story but neither its the- 
ology nor its portraits of human be- 
ings speak with conviction to this 
reader. 

Joun L. Davis 
Department of English 
Hiram College 


DicTIONARY OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
James H. Mantinband. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1956. vi, 
303 pages. References. $7.50. 


An author known to the literary 
world only through several novels pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of “Oliver 
Keystone” has now entered a new field 
with this attempt to treat “the whole 
span of classical and medieval Latin 
literature from the earliest authors of 
the Republic to the so-called Neo-Latin 
authors of the Renaissance.” 

In one alphabet are included names 
of authors, titles of works, and articles 
on various topics related to the study of 
Latin literature. Obviously, the scope 
is too great to be adequately covered 
in three hundred pages, especially since 
the author frequently takes time out to 


editorialize and devotes a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space to writers who 
can be found in any general reference 
work. For example, two full pages are 
used for Cicero. 

In spite of these defects, this volume 
will prove a useful tool for the student 
who wishes to identify some of the ob- 
scure writers of the later period, since 
very little has been published in Eng- 
lish on medieval Latin literature and 
even less on writers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

THeLma F, Hopces 
School of Religion Library 
Butler University 


THE TRIUMPH OF GRACE IN THE THE- 
oLocy OF Kart BartH. By G. C. 
Berkouwer. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1956. 414 pages. Appendix, bibli- 
ographies, and index. $4.95. 


This work poses the question whether 
Karl Barth—so notable an exponent of 
a theology based upon biblical revela- 
tion—has not in his manner of empha- 
sizing the triumph of divine grace 
adopted philosophical premises whose 
implications at certain crucial points 
tend to vitiate the witness of the Bible. 
While over-stress of divine grace itself 
is not possible, the history of theology 
affords instances where the type of em- 
phasis given to the triumph of grace 
did not square with the total witness of 
the gospel. 

Describing Barth’s theology as “un- 
ambiguously Christo-centric,” the auth- 
or illustrates how the theme of the tri- 
umph of grace has been the dominant 
motif in the Barthian concept of cre- 
ation, election, reconciliation, and es- 
chatology. The consistent embodiment 
of this theme in Barth’s dogmatics re- 
futes the charge that his “crisis” the- 
ology is born of pessimism. 

Dr. Berkouwer warns, however, that 
this theme is negated if the “totality of 
one’s theological conception” is not 
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consistent with it or if a concept of 
grace is held that violates the basic 
content of revelation; where this hap- 
pens, he says, the triumph of grace “de- 
generates into a mere idea.” Such is 
the threat facing the concept of grace 
in Barth’s total theology. 

Professor Berkouwer outlines in de- 
tail a series of tensions that exist in 
Barth’s system in relation to the prem- 
ises that underlie it. In some instances 
a tension exists between those premises 
and Scripture; in other cases the ten- 
sion consists in the fact that he has 
not as yet formulated conclusions to 
replace those which his premises seem- 
ingly imply but which he has rejected. 

Some of Dr. Berkouwer’s criticisms 
are as follows: The nature of election 
as Barth conceives it makes unbelief 
ontologically impossible thus reducing 
the kerygma to mere announcement and 
not the call to faith it is made in the 
New Testament. Barth’s insistence up- 
on the suffering of God (theopaschit- 
ism) detracts from the biblical empha- 
sis upon Christ as mediator. His view 
of the end in relation to the triumph of 
grace suppresses the eschatological per- 
spective of the New Testament. Sin 
has also become an ontological impos- 
sibility in a theology which makes the 
triumph of grace an accomplished fact 
at the creation. The biblical perspec- 
tive of history has been lost in a mon- 
istic conception of God’s work that 
makes creation and reconciliation con- 
comitant. 

Most seriously does this author look 
upon the “unresolved tension” between 
Barth’s rejection of universalism and 
his view of the nature of the triumph 
of divine election. Here, says Dr. 
Berkouwer, Barth is at a crossroads; he 
must either avow universalism or give 
“renewed reflection on the seriousness 
of the human decision which, accord- 
ing to the overwhelming testimony of 
Scripture, is associated with the keryg- 
ma that goes out to the world.” 


Stating Berkouwer’s criticisms in 
such brief terms must not be taken to 
mean that he dismisses Barth perfunc- 
torily and without any appreciation of 
the Swiss theologian’s contribution to 
Reformed thought. Quite to the con- 
trary, he reflects in his work a spirit 
that demands that Barth be treated 
fairly as well as thoroughly by his 
critics. In keeping with this spirit the 
author makes a contribution by adding 
to his own relatively thorough analysis 
of Barth’s theology and evaluation of 
it in the light of Scripture an analysis 
of the place of Barth in the context of 
the history of theology and of con- 
temporary European theological trends. 
He places alongside his own the esti- 
mations of other theologians and takes 
issue with some critics of Barth who, 
he believes, have based their dissent 
upon inadequate understanding of his 
fundamental theses. This contribution 
is weakened to the American student, 
however, by the almost total absence 
of consideration of other than Euro- 
pean evaluations of Barth. 

The book is enhanced from the tech- 
nical stand-point by its exhaustive doc- 
umentation and extended bibliography 
and indexes. 

As one who has set upon a task de- 
manding extensive knowledge of Barth 
and a critical appraisal of his contri- 
bution in the light of biblical revela- 
tion and current trends of theology, 
Dr. Berkouwer offers to his readers a 
valuable exposition of Barth’s thought 
and a crtique which cannot go un- 
attended by serious students of theol- 
ogy. 

WituiaM J. RicHARDSON 
Northwest Christian College 


MICHELANGELO. By Adrian Stokes. 
Philosophical Library Library, New 
York, 1956. 154 pages. Appendices. 
and index. $7.50. 


Readers of a journal of religion, who 
may or may not be interested in aesthe- 
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tic theory, are entitled to know what 
kind of book this is. It is neither a 
biography of Michelangelo, nor a com- 
prehensive survey of his works, but as 
the subtitle properly indicates, it is a 
study in the nature of art. One third 
of the small volume is introductory, 
one third deals with the artist’s visual 
works, and the remainder is given to 
a brief discussion of his poems and to 
appendices and index. There are 
twenty-four black-and-white _ illustra- 
tions. The book is an essay on the 
theory of form in humanist art exem- 
plified by the life and work of Michel- 
angelo. Moreover, the theory present- 
ed depends heavily upon psychoanaly- 
tic concepts and traces the source of 
the tensions out of which art arises to 
the ungovernable fantasies of early in- 
fancy. 

This British author, who has written 
a dozen other books in the broad field 
of aesthetics, affirms the distinctive 
character of art as self-expression or 
catharsis. He draws upon Michel- 
angelo’s letters to his father and 
brothers, upon his poems to Vittoria 
Colonna and other intimates, and up- 


on his stupendous creations in paint- 
ing and sculpture, to show a “manifest 
compulsiveness” spurred by guilt and 
anxiety, as well as by love and the de- 
sire to restore. In a variety of ways 
throughout the book, the author sup- 
ports the theory that form in art har- 
monizes two seemingly contradictory 
experiences: the sense of the self- 
sufficient object and the feeling of har- 
mony with the universe, otherness and 
oneness, the particularized and the un- 
differentiated, the emerging bodily 
forms and the homogeneous block of 
stone. 

The book contains many brief but 
illuminating comments on particular 
works and fulfills in some measure the 
author’s intention to bring Michel- 
angelo’s greatness into nearer view. 
The “nearer view,” however, tends to 
magnify roots instead of fruits and 
throws little light on the process by 
which anxiety becomes divine discon- 
tent and unconscious drives are trans- 
muted into the lure of the ideal. 

Witrrep E. PowELL 
The Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 
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